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Published every Wednesday, in Chemi- 
cal building, corner of Eighth and Olive 
streets, St. Louis, Mo., at one dollar per 
year. Eastern office, Chalmer D. Col- 
man, 520 Temple Court, New York City. 
Advertisers will find theRURAL WORLD 
the best advertising medium of its class 
in the United States. ‘Address all letters 
to COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, Chemi- 
cal Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





Subscribers must bear ‘in mind that 
the subscription price of the RURAL 
WORLD is one dollar a year, and that we 
do not receive single subscriptions for a 
less sum, but in our constant effort to en- 
arge our circulation, we do allow old 
subscribers to take actually NEW sub- 
scribers at the fifty-cent rate, adding a 
new name with their own for one dollar, 
und other new names at fifty cents each, 
but in no case do we accept two OLD 
subscribers for one dollar. .We are will- 
ing to make a loss on a new subscriber 
the first year, believing he will find the 
RURAL WORLD indispensable ever aft- 
er. We also send the RURAL WORLD 
in conjunction with either the twice-a- 
week St. Louis ‘Republic’ or the twice- 
a-week ‘Globe-Democrat” for one dollar 
and fifty cents a year, and new subscrib- 
ers may be added at the fifty-cent rate. 
Published at this remarkably low price— 
at less than actual cost—all subscribers 
must see the necessity of our dropping 
from our subscription list every name as 
Thus 
if, on the printed slip of each paper you 
see John Jones May 02, it indicates that 
the name will drop from the list at the 
May, and if he wishes to 
to receive it, he must renew his 
If he would do it a week or 


soon as the year paid for expires. 


end of 
continue 


subscription. 


lines of farm work will be taken. The 
success of one member of a 

will stimulate others to make similar | 
efforts and much good will occur to the 
neighborhood. For when any locality ha» 
a good reputation for any special farm | 
crop purchasers are more easily secured 
and better prices are obtained. 
Many a reputation for raising fine stock 
or producing extra quality of dairy prv- 
ducts or growing superior fruits has been 
secured at the State fair. Give the boys 
and girls an opportunity to make such 
exhibits as will give them keen ‘nterest 
in farm life. 

Then, too, if our state is to 
a front rank in agricultural 
its many lines, 


| 
j 


maintain 
pursuits In 
the citizens of the state 
must display an interest and do their 
part. If the current report is that the 
fair is poor, that there is nothing to see 
and the farmers have no show, rest a:- 
sured this deprecatory report will soon 
become established and the fair will be 
a failure—the world so easily believes Line 
ill report. 

Farmers 


have them an obli- 
gation to put their avocation in its most 
favored light before the world. Stay n« 


at home and growing fine crops and rais- 


resting on 


ing good stock are not sufficient The 
must also make such a display of their 
products that they will be known as a 
fine fruit grower or stock raiser. Select 
one crop and study how to grow it to | 
its greatest perfection. Farmers need, | 


more than most all e'se, closer touch with 
each other. Grow something for yovr 
state fair; make an exhibit of it, and | 
then go to the fair and get acquainted | 
with your state and its agricultural inter- | 
ests. If you can't go have some repre- 
sentative farmer go and let him give a 
full report. Leave no effort undone that | 
will arouse interest and enthusiasm in 
farm life. 


| 
iien ae 
A CHARACTERISTIC DEFENSE | 





On the day President Roosevelt signed 
the oleomargarine bill, May 9, the Journal | 
of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin of | 
New York published an editorial regar:|- | 
ing the bill that makes manifest a mar- 


velous degree of ignorance to say the 
least on the part of the writer of said 
editorial. 


The first assert'on, “The oleomargarine 





two in advance, it would save us the trou- 
ble of taking his list and 
when he re- 


name off the 
again putting it in type, 
newed, which frequently causes mistakes. 





Hon. Seth H. Kenny, of Morristown, 
Minn., in a letter to the editor of the 
RURAL WORLD, says: I have a large 


hard and received diploma from Pan- 
American Exposition for Wealthy apples 
We used to think apples could not | 
in Minnesota, but we do raise a 
llion bushels a year, as well as “‘bread 
nd butter” and sugar and syrup. I also 
medal and diploma from the 
Exposition for 1900 for sugar and 
from sorgham. I may make an 
exhibit at the St. Louis 
think I might take the award. I have 
taken it for eleven years at the Minne- 
ola State Fair and at every place where 
ave competed, 





eived a 
Paris 


HONORS CONFERRED. 
the Missouri State University. 
B. T. Ga'loway, chief of the Bureau of 
int Industry, U. S. Department of Ag- 
ture, is to have conferred upon him 
's week by the Missouri State Univer- 
an honorary degree. Dr. Galloway 
¥as a Columbia boy. He worked his way 
through the Agricultural college and had 
; Se for a time of the college green- 
hous He was put in charge of horti- 
ltural work at the cotton exposition at 


p 


t 


ha 


Ne 


to Washington to organize the di- 
of plant pathology. Now he is at 
head of all the divisions of the work 
th Department of Agriculture that 
to do with plant life, as chief of the 
‘u of Plant Industry, and his alma 
mater, recognizing what her son has ac- 
“omplished, has called him to her that 


, may confer upon him a merited 
1onor, 


Bure 


lhe Missouri University is conferring 
. rs on other distinguished men this 
a one of whom, a Missouri boy, 
= Twain (Samuel Clemens), has 
‘leved world-wide fame as a writer. 
ancther is a distinguished citizen of the 
: ‘te and member of the President’s cabi- 
net Hon. E. A. Hitchcock, Secretary of 
“ Interior; and a third, also a cabinet 
: Hon. James Wilson, Secretary 
Agriculture. 








EXHIBITS FOR THE FAIR. 


. = vital point in success in any line of 
ren 's Interest. If there be intense in- 
_“est the hard work required to secure 
“cess {8 rarely ever mentioned. On2 
e4 s only of Edison’s success, the hours 
‘ll, brain-racking nervous tension are 
; discussed; yet men versed in 
espe machinery and its many inftri- 
— know that this magician of electric- 
“Ss not won fame and given new 
‘ton to mechanical pursuits and been 
tary mover in modern life in the 
‘nical world by the use of Aladdin’s 
but by his all-absorbing interest 
‘is hard work. 
sive the youth of the farm homes 
® to display their originality and 
'n the things that belong to the 
; _ Encourage them to grow some 
fair 7, potable or grain for the state 
4 .nterest and pride are awakened, 
will be made to secure the pest 
Tf honors are won or honorab'e 


} 





w 


st 


sults 


World's Fair. I | 


w Orleans in 1886, and a little later was | 


bill is so obviousl¥ designed to destrey 
one set of financial interests for the bene- 
fit of another so obviously un- 
truthful that it alone is enough to con- 
demn the article. The bill was designed, 
|as every person of common sense knows, 
|to prevent one set of interests (the pack- 
jing house) destroying another (the dairy), 
not by fair competition, but by the fer- 
jmer stealing a name and guise in which 
|to masquerade. By counterfeiting butter 
millions upon millions of pounds of the 
packing house product have been swid 


set,” is | 


|for butter and at butter prices, a fact 
that there is no more sense in denying 
|than that the world is round. And yet 


jthe writer of the editorial in question 
says: ‘‘No man is entitled to legal pro- 
tection in selling an article that is other 
ithan what it pretends to be.” 


| Then he makes another assertion: 
| «Chemically it (oleomargarine) is butter,” 
a statement that obviously faise 
that it is astonishing that a paper of the 
| standing of the “Commercial Bulletin’ 
| would let it appear in its columns: 
| writer of the article does not have to be 
| told that chemistry is relied upon by the 
courts to distinguish oleomargarine from 
butter; therefore it cannot be true that, 
|chemically, oleomargarine is butter. 
, Furthermore the writer in question prob- 
ably knows that, physically, o!eomargar- 
ine is not butter, as the microscope will 
| prove. 

Further on he says: “Oleomargarine is 
‘a kind of butter.” That is true, and so 
is a substance made of peanuts, called 
;peanut butter, a kind of butter; and then 
| we have a compound of antimony calied 
butter of antimony, which is a kind of 
butter, but nefther one of these, nor any 
other substance other than that obtained 
‘from mitk is properly called butter 
‘when using that word as it is generally 
| understood. 
| “It is palatable’ is further asserte1, 
‘and we assert, on the contrary, that it 
is almost lacking in palatability, that is, 
{in that quality that makes it pleasing to 
ithe taste. An article of food is palatable 
| when it is pleasing to the taste; oleomar- 
garine is not pleasing to the taste, be- 
jcause it is, in great measure, tasteless, 
| being made largely of neutral or taste- 
lless oil. True, effort is made to impurt 





is so 


palatability to the oleo by mixing a sma!) , 


per cent of high-flavored creamery butter 
j with it and churning in milk, and whi.e 
|this imparts a little of the taste of putter 
\to the product, the fact remains, to which 
|any one who has investigated the matter 
| will testify, that oleomargarine is prac- 
‘tically devoid of the flavor that makes 
| good butter so delicious an article of 100d 
| “The bill is particularly offensive be- 
}eause it puts a prohibitory tax upon oleo- 
‘margar’ne that is colored, while dairy 
butter is notoriously colored, and there is 
jno discriminat‘on against it.” 
| This is some more of the stock oleo- 
| margarine argument, and is as fraudulent 
as is the article it is put forth in defense 
iof. The “Commercial Bulletin” knows 
very well that the “‘prohibitory tax upon 
\oleomargarine that is colored’ was not 
put upon it because the product was oleo- 
margarine, but because it was colored to 
make it look like something it was not, 
and thus enable the dealers to sell it for 
what it pretended to be; and that butter 
is not colored for any such purpose. 
The closing statement of the ‘““Commer- 
cial Bulletin’s’’ article is this: “It is no 
proper function of the law to make food 





jto be shown. 


jand it 


The | 


of it.” Very true, and one of the 
purposes of the oleomargarine law is to 


make it possible for the person who wants 


to buy and use oleomargarine for just 
what it is to do so at a price to him that 
will correspond properly with its cost to 
the manufacturers, or in other words, to 


prevent the “producer” of oleomargarine 





or those ‘“‘who control the sale of it’’ mak- 


ing it unauly expensive to the consumers 
by putting it on the market in the name 
and semblance of a more expensive ar- 
ticle. 

ATIVE 


THAT CO-OPE SCHEME 





| 
| 
| 


In a 


recent issue of the RURAL 
WORLD we called attention to a co-oper- 
ative scheme that was being exploited in 
Northwest Missouri and Kansas 
gested to 


and sug- 
readers 


our who might cone 
in contact with the promoters that they 
exercise caution. Since then it has peen 


announced in the press that the company 
has bought a large number of grain ele- 
vators in Kansas, and that many Kansas 
farmers were securing the privilege of 
having their grain handled through these 
elevators by joining the co-operative com- 
pany and paying $100 each 

The company is being advertised py 
means of a number of theatrical 
that traveling through the 
in wagons. 

The “Bulletin” of Breckenridge, Mo. 
speaks of the one that struck that town 
thus: 

“The Co-Operative Co, 


are country 


arrived Sunday 


from Hamilton, where they showed sat- 
urday night. The company seemed to b 
in a demoralized condition. More than 


half of the members of the band deserted 
the company at Hamilton and other 
members of the aggregation filled up on 
booze so that they could not-artend to 
business. The street parade that was 
advertised was a failure, as was also the 


play at night. A large number were 
present at the entertainment and went 
away with a disappointed expression. 


Several of the company 
while the 


necessary 


were arrested 
for drunkenness, main part of 
the found it to hire men 
and teams here to haul them to Gallatin, 


show 


their own horses having given out with 
the heavy loads over muddy roads. Co- 
operation may be all right and the pro- 


moter of the Utopian scheme may be a!l 
right, but the representatives that visited 
Breckenridge were decidedly on the bum 
order and the movement will now be un 


‘der the necessity of redeeming its repu- 
tation with our people Co-operation 
would stand a better show of success 


|here had the show never come to town. 


However, our people are always willing 


}HOW TO MAKE GOoD CLOVER HAY. 


The clover hay crop will be a very short 
one in Missouri and many other states, 
should be carefully saved. a cor- 

who is good authority tells 
jin an exchange how he makes good hay. 
| He When the clover is in full bloom 
and a few of the earliest heads are show- 





respondent 


Says: 


jing a little brown, we commence to mow, 
| 


> 


|not earlier than 3 o'clock in the afternoon, 
jand from that time until sundown. We 
mow down all that we will be able to 
|}handle the next day. About noon of the 
| following day we go over the field with 
a tedder, if clover is heavy, and imme- 
diately after dinner rake into small win- 
rows. If the weather is fair and the 
| ground dry the hay will be ready to be 
|placed in the mow soon after raaing. We 
always rake before the hay gets thor- 
oughly dry. By so doing we are enabled 
to save most of the leaves, which is the 
| most valuable part of the plant. Should 
the hay not dry sufficiently to go into 
lthe mow on the day after cutting, we 
place in small hand stacks. The object 
in mowing late in the afternoon and plac- 
ing hay in hand stacks {is to’prevent the 
dew from coming in contact with the 
after it has become partly dry, as 
this causes the hay to come out of the 
mow at feeding time as nice and green 
as when mown, and this is the only way 
we have been able to secure the desired 
end. It takes a little more time and labor, 
but the extra expense is well repaid by 
a much better quality of clover hay. 





clover 








OPEN SUNDAY AT SHAW’S GARDEN, 


| With two exceptions, the Missouri Bo- 
tanical Garden, known the world around 
‘as “Shaw's Garden,” is closed to visit- 
‘ors on Sundays and legal holidays. Mr. 
‘Shaw directed in his will that the garden 
should be open to the public on the first 
Sunday in June and the first in Septem- 
ber of each year. This provision makes 
{it pess'h e for those in the city who have 
‘no other opportunity to visit the garden 
lto do so on those days. 
The June open Sunday of this year was 
the very first day in the “month of 
roses,” and the day was an ideal 
calling to mind Lowell's lines: 
|“and what is so rare as a day in June? 
| Then, if ever, come perfect days; 
' Then heaven tries the earth if it be in 
| tune, 

And over it soft'y her warm ear lays.” 
Long before the hour for opening hun- 
dreds of flower lovers stood before the 
gates waiting for admission. The count 
at sunset showed that 20,500 persons had 
enjoyed the beauties of the garden. 
Among the plants that attracted much 
attention were the Panama hat plant, ..-e 
fly paper, and the fly-trap and pitcher 
plants. The fly-paper plant has small, 
connected leaves, resembling a clam shell 
which close when the fly or insect gets 
inside. The fiy-trap has little inverted 
prongs that hold the insects in prison, 
‘and the pitcher plant has a lid that closes 


one, 





|have to be built, 


troupes 


mention secured, larger interest in all expensive for the profit of its producers, ;over the captives. Ww 
,or, more probably, those who control the 
community sale 


jthe latter were seen § 
house, 


as dodder, 


the native spe 


hile 


specimens 
the main 


of ‘including 
green- 


the fami'ies 
who were in attendance. 
mens growing in | chapel 


of the delegates 
The University 


much a farmers 


progressive 


institute 
husbandman 


means to the 





though it can seat more than 55) | Altogether the convention was an un- 

} the bog in the arboret@m were even more lat a time, was not large enough to ac- qualified success in every sense of the 
interesting. jcommodate the crowd. The best evidence |word. At least this was the uniform ex- 
The clerodendron, Wyth its magnificent ,of the enthusiasm which characterized | pression of the visiting farmers, and they 
jshow of red and WPite blossoms was |the meeting is found in the fact that jought to know All were delighted with 
much admired. : jthe large attendance was maintained up |the good time they had and with what 
We were pleased to Piuve our attention |to the very close of the three days’ ses- |they saw and learned that would be of 
directed to the vant plant, the only | sion Never before in the history of the "service to them as farmers. Why should 
orchid of commercial)jvalue, It was in- |institution was the attendance so uni- | not hundreds of other farmers be bene- 
jteresting to note the @imiration given to 'formly distributed over the state, there ;fited in the same way by taking a holiday 
| the “love and tangle” plant of our child- | being a number of representatives even lana getting out and seeing and entail 
| hood days. This parasitic plant, known from the western section and almost every l about what the other Pn is ‘deta 


inquiries 


versity and the convention a year hence 

the most complete bota@pical library in the jincisive, and every speaker seemed to I Those who have not taken advantage of 
United States, and the institution is be- [have put his best thought and endeavor | its privileges should commence now to | 
coming more and ma@ each year the |into the preparation of a paper that would |lay their plans for the next meeting, as 
Mecca of plant studemms give the farmers the information needed |the East Tennessee Farmers’ Convention 

Henry Shaw, in est@blishing this gar- jin the most direct and practical manner, |is one of the greatest agricultural educa- 
den, tilled with rare afd beautiful plants, and although some of the speakers could |tional factors that exists in the middie 
then, in reality, making a gift of it to the |not be present, every one who was ab- |south ANDREW M. SOULE 
public, even providing « munificent fund | sent prepared and sent a paper as an evi- | Secretary E. T. F. C 
for maintenance, did that which will | dence of his good intentions. Owing to the Knoxville, May 27, 1902 


carry remotest bounds of |fact that the meeting represents all LEVI CHUBBUCK 
time j agricultural and stock interests of t e | PLANTING COWPEAS IN CORN SrPROTOs OF OS =. 
a : é 8 ples. At) Editor RURAL WORLD I notice 4M | cecretary of the interior, has appointed 
Editor RURAL WORLD: This May 20 ae present meeting attention was di- j inquiry in your valued paper signed | Mr Levi Chubbuck, of St. Louis, to be | 
I set 400 sweet potato’ plants, and I re- ring pegtiemarts to the discussion of \° Young Farmer’ asking for information | gy inspector in the Indian service, charged 
member that twenty-two years ago to- dairy husbandry, soil maintenance and |in regard to corn and cowpeas. As I have | with the duty of superintending the farm 
day I set half as many that made the improvement, the best grasses and jhad a great many years’ experience in | work of the Indians on the different res- 
finest potatoes I ever saw. We can grow |clovers for southern conditions, the con- j raising the different varieties of cowpeas, | eryations of the country, Mr, Chubbuck’s 
very fine sweet potatoes, as good, in fact, | Struction of silos and crops, for the same; |in different conditions and circumstances, | will take ian on June 2 


|before the rain began to fall than any jriculture, compulsory education and sub- .qamount to much in the way of a nuis- : Pacey pi Stn va 

other piece of land on the farm of twice |stantial state aid for the Agricultural |ance, but the writer is fearful it is very |Of Which amount 3.5% acres wont ; \ 
ithe size, and we have not had more than |Department of the University of Ten- | prolific in seed bearing and that it spreads in 1901, At the agencies in the have am 

a sprinkle of rain for three wees until |nessee. As it is doubtful if some of the |fron, the roots We are seeking per- | southwest the lands under cu tivation are P 
today, when a good shower fell. | resolutions could have been passed a year | eeamant pastures and want them free |** follows: : ; — _ H 
| Cowpeas and soybeans planted there on (480, it indicates that substantial prog- |from noxous weeds: yet we find we have | Quapaw agency, Indian Terr tory, : n 

May 9 are a green stripe along the rows, |ress is being made along the right lines ‘to continually fight the weeds just the |#¢res: Pottawattomie agency, Kansas 

|while a few rows planted in the garden, |by our farmers l\same as we do in the cultivated crops |7,150 acres; Cheyenne and Arrapahoe ; 
‘plowed six to seven inches deep, on the | After the convention adjourned a visit Any helpful suggestion as to the most jagency, Oklahoma, 3,508; Kiowa agency 

i same day, are just coming up. | was paid to the Experiment Station farm, | economical way to exterminate this par- |Oklahoma, 6,777; Osage and Kaw agency, 

A cowpea will come up in three days where the delegates had an opportunity |ticular weed shall be thankfully received Oklahoma, 40,936; Ponco agency, Okla- 1 
‘if the weather is warm and the soil moist, lof examining the work being done on | W. D. WADE homa, 2,888; Sac and Fox agency, Okla- 4 
jbut it takes a soybean four to five days; ‘some 0 experimental plats, of witness- | pittis Co., Mo ‘homa, 3,000 acres. ¢ | 
this year we had peanuts come up in ing the dairy school in practical opera- Referring the specimen to Prof. H. C. | Officials ef the interior department and 
seven days and corn in five days. | tion, seeing the fine dairy herd and ex- ‘[rish of the Missouri Botanical Garden [the Indian bureau apprec‘ate the éimicul- 
| May 24—What a grand rain we have ,amining into the methods of crop culture he replies as follows: | tles that must be overcome in saaecins 
jhad ,and little damage to our hillsides | practiced on the neat and well-kept farm. The plant is commonly known as Yar- jthe Indians to undertake the work ag 
by washing. This is the first real heavy |The visitors were highly delighted with jrow (Achillae Millefolium), an erect farming and stock-raising on an epee 
| rain since early in April, and it was badly | what they saw and found that the station |growing perenniel, one to three feet high, |gent plan. Inspectors already in the serv- 

‘needed. Pastures are not at all good and |farm was carrying on many lines of in- |having creeping root stocks. It is fre- |ice have all they can do to attend to other 
| wheat is heading out very short. We | vestigation of great importance and util- quently found in grass lands and lawns, | duties, and Indian agents are ueuehy 4 
, worked our oats ground twice before ity to them. It was a red-letter day 1m /and is quite common along roadsides and , busy with routine matters. The lack of 
;seeding and have the best prospect in the,|the history of many of these farmers, 4S |jn waste places. It is a native of Europe, |more rapid progress of the Indians in the 
whole section. ‘Notes’ must be short |they had never seen anything of the /but has become naturalized in the north- jart of farming is attributed to a want of 
this time. Cc. D. LYON. |kind before, and that more than 600 of ern part of North America. It spreads | Systematic direction. It is to supply this 
Southern, Ohio. lthem took advantage of the chance to pee slowly by root division and if al- |that Mr. Hitchcock has selected Mr. 
|A GREAT FARMERS’ CONV INTION. |examine the farm showed that they were |jowed to go to seed each year it would |Chubbuck to take charge of that branch 
> lalive and wide awake to their own inter- | doubtless spread rapidly in that manner. |of the inspection service. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The East jests. The visitors fully enjoyed the gen-|It cannot be considered particularly —_———— 
Tennessee Farmers’ Convention, recently |erous hospitality of Knoxville and her |troublesome inasmuch as it may quite ALFALFA should be cut when not 
|held in Knoxville, was a record-breaker |citizens, who served them with light re- |easily be eradicated by cultivation or |more than one-tenth of the plants have 
in every sense of the word. Ex-Governor freshments, and the Knoxville Traction |hand digging, and, with proper attention, |come in bloom. Cut at this early stage 
| Hoard, Mr. T. B. Terry and other dis- |Co., who placed at their disposal a train jthere need be little concern about the |the yield of hay for the season will be 
tinguished visitors pronounced it the most lof cars to visit the farm. plant becoming a nuisance. | muc h greater than if cut near maturity, 
successful meeting they had ever known | It is hoped from year to year to not Early in the century it was recommend- |and every pound of hay secured will be 
in their wide experience. The weather |only increase the attendance, but to make jed for cultivation by some people in vee more of feed. At the Kansas se 
was beautiful, though a trifle sultry, and |the meeting useful and helpful to the |Europe, but was more frequently con- | periment Station a strip through a fiel 
the country, in its fresh, spring verdure, jagriculture of Tennessee. It is proposed |sidered a noxious weed, though it was jot alfalfa was cut when one-tenth in 
lent additional charms to the many nat- |next year to give more direct and espe- |said that cattle would feed upon it and | bloom, another strip was cut after full 
ural beauties of the landscape. cial attention to the various live-stock |sheep were said to eat it. There appears | bloom had past. The strip cut early was } 





the 
promptness and dispatch. 
ety was given to the 
through the medium of music furnished 
by the University b: 
| whose selections seemed to find favor 
with the large crowd 

The attendance was surprisingly large, | to 
reaching an aggregate of at least 800, not pers 


Dr. Trelease, the director of the garden, 
states that with the 66, acres lying to the !tion 
southwest, which are Being improved, the | 
garden will comprise 15 acres. The direc- ' the good resuiting from such a meeting | 
tor says that a new Iibrary 
ShawW’s Garden has now | 


his name to the 


as those that come from the famous New stock husbandry, inc!uding the feeding of |I feel that I am in a position to give the | This appointment is the result of an 
| Jersey district; dry, fine flavored and very beef cattle, the maintenance of sheep and ;desired information investigation, made under the personal 
sweet. We have growing in gardens and | the breeding of horses. The education: 1 usually plant Clay and Wonderful aad of Secre sheock the 
“ we 7 . jneeds of our people were not neglected | salle ; ‘ ‘ an ” direction of Secretary Hitchcock, of e 
fields, corn, potatoes, sweet potatoes, |” : ; jpeas in corn after second plowing I progress in the efforts to educate Indians 
beans, peas, rye, wheat, oats, barley, The public school interests were ably pre- |find the Clay and Wonderful peas stay lin scientific farming. The Secretary be- 
onions, radishes, beets, parsnips, lettuce, sented, and the subject of agricultural }green longer and resist the drouth more |lieves that the hope of the Indian ‘after 
: , | ‘ an, ¢ 
cabbage, tomatoes, kohJrabi, cauliflowers, |education in the State University and the jthan any other varieties, and make a lhis lands have been allotted and he is 
|celery, peanuts, cowpeas, soy beans,vetch- Prapebes = of extending the usefulness jheavier foliage, I consider the Wonder- | thrown upon his own resources for self- 
jes and several other plants for forage; i the Experiment Station by giving it | ful better for fertilizing purposes than |support, lies in his success as a farmer 
»} eeded state , > ox. > "le fr > ¢ i o 1. . , 
or in all about twenty-five different plants proved : — . a — 7 — - jthe Clay, from the fact that it takes a jand stock raiser. In pursuance of this ] 
2 , . - t “i, ¢ e ¢ a sly -epe "Oot £ ¢ as 22 vie: . 
,besides tobaeco. caso beeereaied was that the slate vocla oct jdeeper root and makes a_heavier foliage. |peijef,-the course of study in the Indian 
| We have had a fight with cutworms be “ee ine wg a posal . a | Both varieties will run up the corn stalk lschools has been modified so as to pro- 
from the date of setting our first cab- |@*0OrG to negiec 16 =6CaucatIOn 0 $jand can be cut with the corn, with a | : ; i re ing k } 
. -_ , » . . ivide for instruction in farming, stoc 
bage plant, but they are not doing much |f@rmers or the proper support of its Ex- jcorn harvester. -I usually plant one peck |,aising and in the lines of pursuit for | 
damage now. The other day an old Irish- periment Station in order that both the jto a half a bushel to the acre, sowing in lwhich the Indian is best fitted by na- it 
man told me that he had always noticed |}College of Agriculture and _ the station jcorn, and putting the peas in the ground lture and his. surroundings. In other ' 
ig > . > . > P . , . > a P ‘ | i : ' s. ; 
that people raised an extra good crop of oo acd ben they for which they | with omee —_ planter. When the corn | words, the frills have been cut out of the r 
feorn in cutworm years. Said he: “The ;*°T® ‘ oh manetdl is ready for harvesting the peas can be | our , * the t t over 
Y | urse of study for the Indians, and every 
. + . a The gener iscussi > various |c also ithe anger 3 i 
worms eat the first planting up and then cae poe Qo pone: ‘pe V mow i " ‘ Z reer danger = — - | effort made to substitute for them a line 
the farmer gives his fields a good work- Ss e questi ere feat- |the shock; and they can be shockec n | re ; sarve » Indian in 
ing before he plants again.” This is just | UTS of the Convention, and it was very | the field without danger of spoiling I peclbagcehnleyypell-apatleor tag : i 2] 
| Leal ®, gratifying to see the keen intelligence |tr ; 8 "|good stead, and require him to depen 
what [ wrote of when I spoke of an ~ ~~ . ; nae : hog = es trust the above information will be of ‘upon-his own exert‘ons when government 
“Wwe re tT Jar ’ »*? anc iteres display ec »yY e delegates. | vy; ’ Z stioner: also ‘ . , n t 
ne a re 7~ s 1 h q ; Their questions ; and answer at a hoy Aa “ - Hapa Rigs ’ me . ~ I 4 so rl fnsconarctat nares oder tor pose 
A twenty-mile drive Sunday showe« ' ‘ ‘ wen ad s e othe any readers of your paper < 1 s have been made and tribal re- 
many bare fields and a great deal of evi- knowledge and appreciation of the sub- | I usually sow Whippoorwill peas after sean a ose ‘ _ 
* . | ations diss¢ 
dence of fly in wheat and chinch bugs in |Jects they were debating and are tangi- | harvesting wheat, and I get a good cr The government is payng annually $113,- 
|meadows, besides the damage to corn by j ble evidence that our people are grasping |of hay, beside the crop peas; and I lean rs mt employes at the different schools , 
| etitwormnis As for ourselves we must jthe relation of scientific facts to farm |find that wheat sown on land after Whip- and agencies ‘o farmers and assistant 
plant seven acres of corn over and have poe scene — ne toes = anaes jPoorwill peas always yields four to SIK |rapmers, including Indians, who are } 
7e acres : re atic SO BE z » best : } ‘Is » » acre F ‘ . ; 
an a oa > ong mr , Y If ly SiR tag. > - — — oe bee wae en we the a Phonige on land charged with the duty of instructing the ‘ 
Much as dislike fa plowing ear . ‘ ‘ . oc ‘ aterié where the peas have not been sown t t > ous schools an s 
he il hav jopt the racti jimprovement of agricultural practice in Ie ide wpeas tl t valuable indians at the. varion ~~ 0% 
that we will have to adopt the practice iKast T sarees Sawer reer auanle | orvations in the science of farming. The 
» s — are P . Poff? > Las , 2ssee. P t € 18) sspeci for fer- 
~ he hn ee Oe yes eager “" ye as mon a , were elected by a a, cy —_ pe “* a ot rd clally ft ; f - results of the expenditure have not bee 
‘fields for corn, as insects are not so ap © Fame OMCCrs ere erected y ace ilizer, and un at a armers should |. . ‘ N Hitcheock and the of- 
ito do damage on fall breaking. If we do clamation for the ensuing year, though ;raise cowpeas not only for hay purposes, pas pee they sation yom: rd "wae 28 
adopt this plan, Brother Crotsenburg, we |# number of changes were made in the | but aiso for fertilizer purposes as well os aaa age a pte but not in keep- ; 
» | as etl ade id , ‘ 
, : 7, P > unty vi residents ; > re 8 f . a 4 
| will plow at least a inch deeper than | coun ce-president it the reque png ° Cc. R. BAIRD ling with the amount expended for spe 
‘our usual depth, as by the freezing and the delegations from those counties. The } Chattanooga, Tenn., May 27 leial instruction in these lines At the dif- 
thawing from November to March the |Success of the meeting is to be attributed, , a — » na t hools the work has been carried 
\fe schools . as > f 
‘apillary action between the surface and jin a | e measure, to the activity and; A NeW WEED IN PETTIS COUNTY. | aah yme show of system, but for 
) some 8s 8} , 
| subsoil will be restored, at least In a |interest of the county vice-presidents. | -—- Ie wrt the efforts have been di- 
measure Among the resolutions passed, the fol- | Editor RURAL WORLD: With this 1 ['D® MOSt Pi -ati r larg 
| Ind te M h I half ‘lowh ure worthy of mention, as they | i © tied t i" lrected largely to the operation of larg > 
in late March ra over a 1A acre ,ioWwlng ¢ ; 4 , as 2Yy , send a specimen of what some of us ca . . ‘ 
zarde “acts alr r the cultivation of 
leorner of a corn stubble with the disk demonstrate that our farmers are fully | yarrow and some call wild tansey. Please weit 2 eonethy dae th ce the schools 
ve abies ¢ ‘ s Bp s. 
ar , andi see £ ~ @ e to their i rests ¢ at | » j arly its histor ‘ 
harrow, intending to seed it to barley. 4!!\ the ir nt rest and know what j name it properly and its history Some lrhere is under cultivation now at the dif- 
We had to change our plans somewhat, they want They included an endorse- 'of us are interested to know how best to 


and the plat was devoted to our experi- 
;ment work with legumes and part of it /at 
to our truck patch. | 
May 2, 
lit contained more 


then dragged, 
mo 


The meeting 


program was 


or gold thitead, elicited many 


opened auspiciously and 








one of the thirty-four counties in East |Those who attended were not only bene- 
Tennessee had a large delegation. Thus |fited for the time being, but they “will be 
the spirit and the work of the organiza- |encouraged and inspired for the work of 
will have a much wider and more |the whole year, and hundreds of those | 
lasting influence than ever before, and |who were present this year are already 


looking forward with plea 


| tions to visiting Knoxville and the 





sant anticipa 
Uni 


} | 
can 


building will never be correctly estimated 


The addresses were all short, sharp and 
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lferent schools about 35,000 acres, and the 
| substance raised by schools and issued in 
the fiscal year 1901 amounted to $70,797 


{ment of the short course in agriculture | arrest 


the University of Tennessee, favore! 
ithe Appalachian Park bill, the passage 
‘of a no-fence and an effective dog law, 
|the establishment of a State Board of Ag- 


the spread of the plant in our 
}meadows and permanent pastures. It has 
| increased very rapidly in this vicinity 
‘during the last two or three years. Some 
| tell us it comes and goes and will not 


t was disked again 
ind TI believe that 
isture this morning 


On the different Indian reservations of 
the country there now 382,174 acres 
of land cultivated and broken by Indians, 


are 





















interests of the state and to have present |to be no late records of its being used for |nearly ready to cut the second time, when 
carried out with lto lead the discussions on these topics the |stock food. From the fact that the plant |that cut after full bloom was being har- 
Sufficient vari- | very best specialists in their respective |has a strong odor, is quite bitter and has The strip cut early 

As the result of the present con- |a somewhat pungent taste, it would ap- 


different sessions | lines. 
| vention,the prospects for county institutes | pear to be a poor food for stock. It has 


| vested the first time 


grew vigorously through the season, and 
| made three cuttings and a good after- 





ind and Glee Club, |are much brighter than ever before, and |impcrtant medicinal qualities, however, jmath. The strip cut after full bloom gave 
these will have a material influence in ,which are unnecessary to mention here. \@ low yield the first cutting and did not 
calling the usefulness of such meetings | H. C. IRISH. grow sufficiently to yield a good second 
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FEEDING DAIRY 
article was 
the meeting 
Association 


equently to 
State Dairy 
of our dear old state, it 
eat pleasure to attend a Mis- 
Dairy Convention. 
an inspiration 
me, while lis- 
writers were 
am like 


read were 
and it seemed to 
to them, that the 
ind.vidually to me I 
who lived on the farm next to 
is, near Hannibal, and whom I induced 
to go to church with me one Sunday. I 
on’t think he had ever attended church 
before, after the service I was anx- 
what he had to say about 
was uncommunicat ve and 
in a deep study, so that | 
A few days 
told me 
it when 


The papers 
to me, 
tening 
talking 


boy 


the 


and 
ious to hear 
it, but he 
seemed to be 
could get nothing out of him. 
afterward, however, his mother 
what he had said to her about 
he got home. 

“Maw, how that 
was going there to-day 
“Why, I guess he didn't,”’ she replied; 
What 
were 


did know I 


to be 


preacher 


“I don’t suppose he ever saw you 
think he knew 


makes you 
there?” 

Cause every time he spoke and every- 
thing ke said hit me hard.” 

It has been so in this meeting; every 
one of the speakers so far hit me, but I 
that I don’t feel an) 
that were inflicted 


you 


glad to 
for the 


am say 


worse blows 
so far. 

WE DON’T ADVERTISE MISSOURI 
I was much taken with the argument ad 
vanced by Mrs. Moore when she said 
that we do not use our tongues and 
pens enough in advertising our state and 
our business. It is different with Kan- 
why, most eastern and northern peo- 
think that Kansas is a state about 
size of Texas, while Missouri occu- 
h space as Rhode 


sas, 
ple 
the 
pies 
Island 
Four 
nee of 
yusins 
intry 
neighbors I 


about as 


the Prov- 
and when my 
through the 
me to. their 
amused at 
told I was 
first give a 
peer 


years ag visited in 
Ontario 
took me 


ind 
luced 
much 
ir manne “y were 
m Missouri would 
startled look would 
ro oO of my coat 
revolver sticking 
Their ideal Missourians 
ind the Younger 
out John Brown, the 
, Jerry Simpson, Ge 
Nation, but the only 
anything about 
Miss Ella Ewing, 

Thus we see the result of 
The trouble with us 
Missourians is we are too modest 

FORCED INTO DAIRYING.—I was al- 
so impressed with the statement of Mr. 
Marple when he said that Wisconsin, 
lowa, Illinois, Nebraska and Kansas had 
dairying because they were 
forced to do so. It impressed me all the 
more | individually had the same 
experience I forced into the dairy 

and now truly say I 
glad of it. Fourteen years 
summer had a dry season, 
nearly as bad in neighborhood as 
that of 191. My and I were cul- 
tivating a small farm in th’s county, and 
August of that year, after most 
f our season’s work was over, we found 
that after plowing, harrowing, planting 
and cultivating, working early and late, 
the last most essential part of our 
work, the harvesting and mar- 
keting crops, would take very lit- 
tle time, because there was very little io 
harvest. Things indeed looked blue, and 
wore our thinking caps all day and 
part of the night. The result was I made 
up my mind that we must either try 
dairying or I must leave the farm,which 
I hated to do. So it was that we started 
a dairy with six cows, and many t mes 
that number of misgivings as to the fu- 
ture. When I look back to that time I 
cannot help thinking about how little lL 
knew about cows, and especially about 
their proper feeding, and then I ...ink 
that perhaps there are people to-day here 
n Missouri who know as little as I did 
when I commenced dairying, and it is for 
their benefit I have tried to prepare this 
paper, giving my experience with differ- 
ent feeds, and try to point out wherein 
I made mistakes and wherein I 
ceeded, 

THE FEEDING 
one feed which I 
pr rather twice a day, 
and which I expect to use as long as lL 
keep cows, and that is bran and shorts, 
or bran and shipstuff, as we call it. ‘whe 
millers in Hannibal tell me that I buy 
more mill-feed than any other one man 
in Marion County, although there are a 
number of men who keep more cows than 
I do. 

Some time ago a man said to me, 
eron, how in do you manage 
for all that feed I see going 
plate?”’ 

“IT said, “I don’t pay for it.’’ 

“Then how is it they keep hauling to 
you if you don’t pay for it?” 

“Well,” I sa‘d, quietly, “I don’t pay for 
it, but the cows do,”’ and I think the cows 
have paid well for all the bran 
and shorts they have eaten. We feed an 
average of ten pound per day to each 
cow in the winter, or when pastures are 
short, some more and some and 
about one-half that much when grass is 
good; but don’t get the idea that because 
bran is a good feed that the more you 
feed the better. Some years ago we had a 
milkman in Hannibal whom I didn’t 
meet very often, so when I did I usuai- 
ly talked with him a little. One day he 
said: 

“How 
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to sec 
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Missourians they kr 
Mark 


tess 


ow 
Twain and 


idvertis ng great 


gone int 


because 
was 
business 


can am 


mighty ago 


last we very 
our 


father 


aiong in 


and 
namely, 
of our 


we 


suc- 


PROBLEM.—There is 
have used every day, 


since I started, 


Cam- 
to pay 
down to 
your 


always 


less, 


much 


bran are you feeding?” 


out of | 





Scrofula 


What is commonly inherited is not 
scrofula but the scrofulous disposition. 

This is generally and chiefly indicated 
by cutaneous eruptions; sometimes by 
paleness, nervousness and more or less 
general debility. 

The disease afflicted Mrs. K. T. Snyder, 
Union S8t., Troy, Ohio, when she wa: 
eighteen years old, manifesting itself by : 
bunch in her neck, which caused great paii:, 
was lanced, and became a running sore. 

It afflicted the daughter of Mrs. J. H. 
Jones, Parker City, Ind., when she was 
thirteen years old, and developed so rapid- 
ly that when she was eighteen she had 
eleven running sores on her neck and about 
her ears. 

These sufferers were not benefited by 
professional treatment, but according to 
their own unsolicited statement, were 
completely cured by ; 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


That positively corrects the scrofulous 
disposition and radically and permanently 
cures the disease. 


“about on an 


how 


day 
feeding? 


I said, 10 pounds a 


average; much are you 

“Well 
at a feed, but I don’t know how much it 
- 

“Great Scott,"’ I said, “don't you 
jthat is too much?"” 
| “The only way I can get nylk is to 
'heavy that’s what I am doing, ne 
replied 

A few months afterward | met the sam 
was looking very despond- 
“What's the 
answered 
time) 


how 


and 


|/man 
ent. I 
Matter enough,” he 
lost five cows 
milk-fever, 
more I am going to lose 
| And he did keep on losing 
| he was completely broken up and had to 
quit the business. Beware of feeding too 
much grain or too much of concen- 
trated feed 
HAY AND ROUGHNESS 


and he 
now? 
“I have 


sa d, matter 


fone at a 


and don't know many 


cows 


any 


I also had a 


good deal to learn about hay and rough- | 


started. For instance, 


was more valuable 


ness when I first 
I thought timothy hay 
lthan clover for feed, because it sold for 
| $2 or $% a ton more on the market than 
| clover “Why, I said to myself, “‘if it 
lisn't worth more people surely wouldn't 
pay more for it So I bought and fed 
| timothy hay to hadn't yet 
jlearned that in regard to hay the Ameri- 
like Thomas Carlyle said 
Great Britain were in re- 

general, ‘“‘mostly 
timothy, clover, red 
top grass, hay, millet, 
swamp grass and straw, and in my 2sti- 
Imation clover is worth any two of the 
ton for ton During the summer 
when were short in 
neighbors went up in 
north of Hannibal and east 
cut what they called 
what I call “swamp 


my cows I 


can people are 
the 
| gard to 
ifools."” I fed 


peopie of 
things in 
have 
prairie 


blue 


| others, 
of 191, meadows 
yield, many of my 
the bottoms 
and 


but 


Palmyra 
prair e 
grass.”’ 
| I met a man one day and he said, “You 
lare just the man I am looking for. 1 
want to you some prairie hay at 
| $4 50 per ton! 
don't want 


sell 


| I said, ‘I any of it.”’ 
‘Why?’ 

|} “Because my 
to eat it.” 

} But my 
land the 


cows are too high-tonet 
bought a big supply 
all right for win- 
was concerned. Later 
and said, “‘l 
farm wagon.”’ 
t is the 
f But 1 continued: 
haul that darned prairie 


town and sell it.’ 


neighbors 


ght they were 
ter as far as 


ame to 


hay 
man house 
want to borrow 


All 


my 
your 
shed— 


there under 


hay 


hat will you do for winter feed? 


ome other kind of hay,’’ was the 


ving hay it is a 
at th 
ot good simply 


great thing io 
All clover 
because it is clover. 
must cut 
have been well curea 
from the rain. t 
found that in buying hay it pays 
the best, much higher 
price. So much for the hay question. 

| NOW FOR THE CORN.—Up to four 
ago, when I built my we cut 
and shocked corn in the usual way, 
|which 1 wasteful one. 
Four with a con- 
far the best way 
a corn crop. 


hay is 
To 


be- 


quality 


be good hay it have been 


fore it was too ripe, 


and then protected 


have 


ito get even at a 


years 
| 


silo, 
our 
cons der a very 


years’ experience silo 
that it is by 


and save 


vinces me 
jto handle 
its advantages is the greater 
material. Every speck of our 
|silage is eaten clean, whereas when we 
lfed fodder from 30 to 50 per cent of it 
|; Was wasted. Another point is the greater 
| palatability of the feed—that is, the cows 
like silage better than they do fodder, or 
l any other feed for that matter I have 
l tried feeding silage in one end of the 
| mange r and bran or good clover in the 
other and the invariably eat 
the first. I have tried feeding 
silage week and green corn in 
the roasting ear stage the next week, and 
the silage invariably the most 
milk. 

Some people 
for fear it 
always 
six or 


| Among 
jsaving of 


end, cows 
silage 


one 
produced 


are afraid to feed silage 
will make the milk taste. We 
feed it after milking, or at least 
e‘ght hours before milking, and 
have never had a complaint of bad-tast- 
ing milk. I would say, however, that 
we use a cooler and aerator. 

PASTURAGE.—I don’t think Missouri 
farmers appreciate the value of rye for 
pasture. I know that I did not until two 
years ago. Now I sow every foot of corn 
ground in as soon as the corn is cut 
for silage, and have from one to two 
months’ pasturage from it in the fall and 
at least six weeks of the same in the 
spring. In taking our cows from the rye 
pasture in the spring and putting them 
on the best blue grass pasture, we have 
found that they invariably shrink in 
their milk flow, thus proving, I think, the 
value of rye. 

Another advantage of silage which 1 
failed to mention is its laxative quality. 
which is very important in winter when 
there is no green feed. When silage is 
not fed I think every dairyman should 
feed at least a small quantity of linseed 
oil meal. s 

KEEPING UP THE LAND.—In buying 
feeds one should keep in mind their 
manurial value, and here is one of the 
advantages of bran and shorts. By their 
and by economy in saving all ter 
tilizers produced, our farms will become 
richer instead of poorer, and therefore 
capable of producing more each 
The time is coming when the states 
whch produce grain and ship it away 
are going to have a serious question to 
contend with in the loss of fertility. We 
should look at the abandoned farms of 
New England, at the impoverished farms 
of New York state, some of which, it is 
said, can be bought to-day for one-half 
what they sold for twenty years ago, and 
take warning lest our lands become as 
the'rs. We read in our papers of the 
enormous shipments of wheat from this 
country to Europe, and we swell up with 
pride at the thought of how the old 
world is depending on us for bread; but 
take care! There is a day of reckoning 
coming, and unless the American people 
pay attention to the exporting of 
butter, meat and other finished products 
instead of the raw grain with all the fer- 
tility it contains, future generations will 
have a more serious question to contend 
with than that of the tariff or the dis- 
pos tion of the Philippines. 

EVAN T. CAMERON. 


THE KANSAS “DAIRY 
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FROM BELT.’ 


Editor RURAL WORLD:—The oft re- 
peated statement that there is such a 
thing as the “dairy belt’’ is nonsense and 
I question very much whether men who 
are continually harpng on the “dairy 
belt’”” themselves believe what they say. 
Yet this fiction is believed by many 
farmers, and it has a very discouraging 
effect on the dairy industry. As weil 
might a man assert that there is a 
horse, sheep, hog or cattle belt outside 
of which these animals could not be 
profitably raised. Neither by chance nor 
otherwise did the Creator put all the dis- 
advantages in one place, locality or strip 
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|of territory, and the advantages in an- 
| other. 

While we admit that there are some 
localities better adapted for dairying 
than others, localities where there seem 
to be at least fewer disadvantages than 
in others, yet when we visit such we find 
dairymen no more successful there than 
in places having more supposed disad- 
vantages. 

The writer was repeatedly told 
he located in Southeastern Kansas 
proposed to make dairying a 
that he was outside of the “dairy beit 
land that failure was sure to follow; but 
lafter an experience of seven years we 
| have assured ourselves that, so far as 
individually we are 
good a “dairy the 
whether north, east or 


when 
and 
spec'al ty, 





concerned 
belt” as is 
south, 


| we 
\in 
average, 
west. 

There really a very few essen- 
tial factors to dairying any- 
| where, outside of the man himself. ‘tne 
most important are the cow, feed, water 
and a market for the product, and | do 
not believe there mountain so high 
or a valley so low where the factors 
named exist that dairying cannot’ be 
made a success 

Il have often in dairying, what so 
often is the case in all other occupations, 
namely, that the best results seldom 
come from the greatest opportunities. I 
have been in localities that were termed 
the “dairy belt’ and have failure 
after failure, and I other 
places outside of what was said to be the 
belt'’ where there 
thar usual number of 
tages, yet 
it. This 
Success or 
the man himself; 
with him is usually 
is required of a dairy 
jinclinat‘on for 
part of 


are 


as 


are only 


successful 


is a 


seen 


seen 
have been in 
“dairy seemed to be 
a more disadvan 
men were making a success of 
being the case, the question of 
non-success rests largely witn 
the great d fficulty 
ignorance as to what 
man, and the dis- 
information along dairy 
the average farmer. 
| To him a cow is a cow and anything she 
will eat is good enough feed for her. Mak- 
ing Of not; he is 
outside of the “dairy belt.”’ It is only 
stating the facts to that no matter 
}where located, whether in the much 
|talked of “dairy belt’ of New York, Ohio, 
,Illino's, Iowa or Wisconsin, or in Mis- 
souri or Kansas, instead of being outside 
lof the dairy belt one can create a dairy 
belt of his own, covering as many 
as he fit. 

We are not worrying about the “dairy 
|belt’’ in Labette county, Kansas. We 
| live in as good a “dairy belt’ as there 
|'s anywhere In size it is just 160 acres 
jin extent. We have neighbors joining 
jfarms with us who are, like us, keeping 
| Cows, but they are outside of the ‘dairy 
}belt,’” of course, and seem satisfied with 
}returns of from $15 to $20 per cow a year. 
I often meet men, many of whom are 
neighbors, who live outside of the ‘dairy 
belt."". We are interested in them. We 
| would like to have them help_enlarge the 
\“dairy belt" of our state and county for 
itheir own good, but when I try to show 
them how to get into the “dairy belt’ 1 
find the great difficulty is they know too 
much. They know that their old speck, 
old roan and white face are just as good 
cows anybody’s They know 
that corn is the feed in the world 
for cows. They know their cows do just 
as well corn stalks and straw 
any other feed. They know it not 
pay to buy any of the concentrates, such 
as gluten, oil or cottonseed meal. They 
|know that feed determ'nes the amount 
or per cent of butter fat in the milk 
They know that all this talk of “‘balanced 
ration” is all moonshine. They know 
that they can not afford to invest a dol- 
lar in dairy literature. They know that 
a cow never lived that made 300 pounds 
of butter in a year, and finally they know 
positively that they live outs'de of the 
“dairy belt."" With this we agree; but 
whose is the fault? 

It sounds nice to listen to some tonguey 
fellow -.who usually has an axe to grind, 
while he extols this or that section or 
state as lying in the great “dairy belt, 
where everything is so favorable that all 
the farmer had to do at milking times 
was go out in the pasture, sit down on 
a stool, with pail between his knees and 
the cows would come up one at a time 
to be milked. 


and 


jl nes on the 


any money? course 


say 


acres 


sees 


as cows. 


best 
on 


as on 


does 


M. E. 
Buckeye 
Kan. 


KING, 
Dairy Farm 
Labette Co., 


FROM THE MISSOURI 
BELT.” 


“DAIRY 


Editor RURAL WORLD:—Please in- 
form the South Dakota gentleman, Col. 
Land and Loan Agent, that during four 
weeks in April this year we sold butter 
from six Jerseys which brought us }47.90 
net in cash. The only feed the cows had 
| was rye pasture. The butter was sold 
in St. Louis at 27% and 30 cents per pound. 





' 
| We sell a few pounds in Elsberry at 20 


;cents a 
205 


pound the year round. We 
sell pounds this month, most 
St. Louis, at 27% cents. How is this for 
“Poor Old Missouri’’? 
JAMES M. ROGERS. 
Pantop Farm, Lincoln Co., Mo. 


will 


TREATING RECENT DA IRY PROB- 
LEMS. 


Some questions which have made them- 
selves prominent of late in the dairy in- 
dustry were discussed by Major H. EK. 
Alvord, chief of the national dairy bu- 
reau, at a March institute at the Massa 
chusetts Agricultural College, as reported 
by the Orange Judd Farmer. He said 
that the waste or by-products of butter 
making constitute an enormous amount 
and that in creamery management much 
jof the success of the creamery depends 
}on the economical use of the by-products, 
|In the West, more than in the East, pat- 
jrons do not generally value skimmilk 
| sufficiently and will take almost any 
loffer for it rather than to take it home. 
|This applies particularly to creameries 
where the whole milk is drawn to be 
separated. There is Guife a market for 
skimmilk in the arts. It is dried and 
used in making a low grade glue for 
| Paper sizing, wood filling, oilcloth and as 
the base of some paints. For th's pur- 





all mm} 


}pose producers get only about W cents 
per 100 pounds for their skimmilk. it 
is also used for making calf foods and in 
a dry state for making human food. In 
| this form it is bought and used largely 
by bakers, and for this purpose brings 
leonsumers from 15 to 4% cents per 10) 
pounds, 

| An owner of cows should be able to 
jget over 20scents per 100 pounds for his 
lskimmilk at home. experiment sta- 
tions have shown that for feeding young 
jand growing stock one can get more than 
}20 cents per 100 pounds for it when it is 
rated with other foods. At present feed 
|prices it should be worth from 3 to w# 
cents. I would urge the greater use of 
it in its natural form for human food. It 
jought to be worth half as much as 4 per 
leent milk. For hvusehold purposes one 
i ean get out of it more than half the value 
lof whole milk. For best and most econ- 
| omical results, it must be used fresh and 
|sweet. It never should leave the farm 
| and l am and always have been opposed 
}to hauling whole milk to the factory and 
}therl skimmilk back again. It is a dis- 
| tinct advance in factory management to 
| have extension of farm separators, 
| The cream gathering pian is coming to 
jthe front again, either with the use of 
farm separators or many conveniently 
located skimming stations. 

Quality in butter to assist in marketing 
jit is the only weapon we have to safely, 
) satisfactorily and successfully compete 
}with butter substitutes. F rst quality 


uur 


an 


, | butter is a safer reliance than leg'slation. 


j If the proposed oleo measure, now before 
‘congress, becomes a we may expect 
that the enforcement of it will practical 
jly drive colored oleo out of the market, 
|but the uncolored oleo will be and 
}used for what it is. It can be sold for 
|half or two-thirds the price of butter, 
now done if this is 
two or three times much as is 
made now will be sold within five years. 
The only way to counteract this is to 
make a better quality of butter. 
Pasteurization is now the fad. 
mark over 9 per cent of the butter is 
| made from pasteurized cream and some 
Western creamerics are using it. Pas- 
}teurization was adopted 
lin Denmark, not f 


law, 


sold 


jas {fs abroad, and 


done, as 
| 


In ben- 


and 
the improvement of 


|the quality of butter, but on the ground 


jof public health, because of the preval- 
jence of tuberculosis in cattle. Through 
|the admixture of skimmilk at the separ- 
jator stations, germs of tuberculosis were 
| be ing distributed from infected to healthy 
| herds, and it was t this that a 
jlaw was passed requiring the steriliza- 
tion of the skimmilk It was found 
|more economical to pasteurize the whole 
| milk before it is s¢ parated. This destroyed 
ithe bacteria which the cream, so 
that it was necessary to introduce arti- 
| ficial cultures or starters, 

Previcusly there were 
but the effect 
starters 


avoid 


ripens 


kinds of 
flavors, of the of arti- 
| ficial was to bring about a 
|greater degree of un‘formity. In this. 
|the Danish butter differs from that of 
jthe United States, as it is very uniform 
jin quality, but is lacking in flavor, 
jhas a low flavor and would not sell for 
| first-class creamery butter in New York 
3oston markets. Our butter is much 
| higher in flavor, but more var'ed in char- 
acter. The necessity has not risen in the 
| United States for the adoption of pas- 
teurization, 

| In regard to the export experiments in 
|butter conducted by the department of 
| agriculture for several years, we engaged 
}from four creameries 1,000 pounds butter 
jeach a week and sent this to Manchester 
jand London. The results have been satis- 
jfactory. Half the milk from which this 
|butter was made was pasteurized and an 
lartificial starter used to ripen it. The 
other half was made in the natural man- 
ner. Private marks were put on the tubs 
know which was _ pasteurized and 
|}which not, and it was then sent to the 
|best butter dealers abroad for sale. They 
|did not know 
| butter When their reports were made 
we checked them up and found that some- 
| times the pasturized butter was ahead 
jand sometimes behind. At the end of the 
|year the returns were a little in favor 
of natural butter, 

Our most popular butter judges 
;gone wild on flavor and forgotten 
l there is such 
}At a recent 
‘tion the 


many 
use 


or 


jor 
| 


| to 


have 
that 
a thing as body in butter. 
northwestern butter conven- 
gold medal was given to a tub 
}of butter which 48 hours later was not 
fit to eat. The butter maker knew when 
he made it that it would not keep. Many 
butter makers are adepts in the art of 
keying up their butter so that it will 
| have a high, flashy flavor at a certain 
| time. They do this in order to win prizes, 
not caring whether or not the butter will 
par I would urge moderation in flavor 
jand the butter makers strive for a per- 
|sistent, unvarying flavor. We used to 
|have this at its best in New England 
| dairy butter packed in May and June. 
; Butter makers should pay more attentjon 
|to body, grain and mechanical condition. 
jIt is the body of butter that determines 
primarily the keeping quality. Only a 
small per cent of butter is consumed 
| within a fortnight after it is made. 


HOW TO MAKE GOOD BUTTER. 


| The work I am familiar with is making 
; butter from cream separated with a cen- 
jtrifugal separator, says Frank Heath in 
|Dairy and Creamery. In the first place 
|I receive the milk at the weigh-can my- 
| self. I believe it is half the battle io 
be a good judge of milk, having as it 
|does so many different flavors. If I find 
jany that will not come up to the stan- 
dard I reject it. When milk is received 
I heat it to the temperature desired, usu- 
ally 85 degrees, Then my separator is 
started. When I get through separating 
|I add my starter, and again see to the 
jtemperature of the cream. I believe in 
jhigh ripening and long cooling, 
most of my butter is made by this pro- 
cess, Cream r'pened as high as 70 and 
1% F. has given me good results. I do 
jnot believe in low ripening for several 
|reasons which I will not now take time 
|to explain. As to starters, I do not use 
any at all in the spring and summer, 
when the cows can get the good, sweet 
grass that makes butter with that high 
aroma about which we hear our com 
miss'on men speak so much. Starters 
lare, in my judgment, meant to overcome 
|the stable conditions when the cows can- 
not get the good fresh air and sunshine 
that God intended them to have. 

I believe in exercising good judgment 
in every detail of the work, especially in 
ripening the cream. I always stir my 
cream a great deal during the ripening 
process and watch the development of 
the acid very closely. I get the best 
results from a commercial starter, or one 
made of skimmed milk. I skim a heavy 
cream for butter-making and then add a 
good starter. In this way I can nearly 
always get a good flavor. I think 15 to 
20 per cent of starter is all right if it ‘s 
a good one. 

I like my cream to have a velvety ap- 
pearance in the morning when I go to 
churn. Then the temperature is looked 





advocated | 


which was the pasteurized | 


and the | 


after, and if found too warm, 
On the other hand, if 
cold, some lukewarm water is used. 
When the desired temperature is reached 
the cream is strained into the churn, color 
added in desired quantity and the 
churn is started. If everything is right, 
in about twenty-five minutes the butter 
has come in fine granules about the size 
lof wheat grains. Then the buttermiik is 
drawn off and water is added to the but- 
ter to wash the milk out. When thor- 
oughly washed I take butter out of churn 
to be worked. Salting comes next, and 
I have my own way of doing this work, 
as every other butter maker no doubt 
has. Salting is a matter of taste and 
the amount used depends upon, first, the 
| amount of water in the butter; second, the 
market in which you intend to sell. If 
use three-quarters to one ounce of salt 
to the pound of butter, acocrding to the 
size of garnules and amount of moisture. 


ice is used 


jis 


I dissolve the salt in water the same tem- | 
is done in | 


| perature as the butter. This 


lorder to prevent mottles and to dissolve 
the salt quickly. Then I give the worker 
ja few revolutions, drain a few minutes, 
|then finish working. 


crushed | 
too - 





The time is takes me to work my but- | 


ter depends on grain and body. I do not 
think there will ever be a time when we 
can have a 
}must be left to the judgment of the oper- 
ator. After the butter 
is packed in well-soaked tubs lined with 
| parchment paper. Then 
off level with the top of the tubs, paper 
| folded over the edge of butter and a cloth 


} 


fixed rule to work butter; it | 


is worked then it | 


butter is struck | 


| 


circle is laid on top of the tub; water is | 


lsprinkled on the cloth and a little salt 
lis sieved on, after which the tub is natled 
up and is ready for market, or a conven 
tion, as the case may be. I believe every 
|butter-maker should have a butter-trier 
and learn to score his own butter, for 
how can we be good butter-makers with- 
|out we know when we have a fine piece of 
By the use of a trier, butter-mak- 
score their own product every 
day, which practice has been of great 
help to me. Good judgment, cleanliness 
and a trier go a great way in making 
good butter. 


goods. 


ers can 


A NEW WAY. 


As time advances new ideas are brought 
into practical but we believe that 
Oo. F. Chandler & Co. of Kansas City, 
Mo., have the way of 
handling cream ntro- 
duced. 

They 


in Kansas 


use, 


practical 
yet 


most 


that has been 
spacious building 


which to 


have erected a 
City in conduct a 
creamery have equipped it with the 
most modern machinery, which fact mer- 
its a deal of confidence in tuseir 
are establishing cream routes 
and having the 
which will en 
steady mark2i 


and 


great 
They 
at a great many points 
cream shipped to them, 
able them to furnish a 
every day in the year, so there is no 
|danger of their shutting down. We be 
|lieve it is their intention to start a route 
|here, and if such is the we think 
leach farmer will find it to his advantage 
'to patronize them. As we understand 
|their plan they send a man around every 
| morning to gather cream which elimin- 
jates the labor of making butter and the 
uncertainty of the price you will get; 
also all expense of handling it. By sell- 
ing cream you will have your own milk 
for feeding the pigs and calves, which {- 
so valuable. They agree to pay promptly 
twice a month, and they invite the clos- 
est investigation with reference to weights 
and which we think is very com- 
mendable. We have learned that this 
firm has done business with the farmers 
for the past fifteen years and they have 
thousands of friends among their cus- 
}tomers, which shows that they keep the'r 
They established cream routes 
and Blue Springs, Mo., when 
jcreamer es and skimming stations were 
closing every day. 

If this firm decides to establish a cream 
|route in our vicinity we believe the enter- 
worthy of patronage, and they 

greatly encouraged in starting 


| plan 


case 


tests, 


| promises 
in Odessa 


prise is 
should be 
one here. 
| We believe in adoptng any plan by 
jwhich better results can be obtained, and 
|this plan shows how farmers can obtain 
| better prices, get their money oftener and 
raise better stock.—Gallatin (Mo.) Demo- 
| erat. 

If You Want the Best 
the most improved and the most reliable 
binder in the world, buy the McCormick; 
|it is the unit of measure in harvesting 
| machines. 


STABLE DISINFECTION. 


disinfection of stables after a 
use should be a part 
of routine practice. Dairy stables in par- 
ticular should be dis nfected twice a year 
and oftener if the conditions demand it. 
It is not possible to give many stables 
that thorough disinfection that is possi- 
ble in houses, because their construction 
| will not admit it, but it is possible to 
|do very much and at little expense. 

| The ideal method of disinfection is by 
|means of a gas as that would have the 
power to penetrate everywhere. The ef- 
fectiveness of this method depends upon 
securing a large volume of gas and main- 
tainng it for some time. Unless the 
stable can be made tight, a gas will 
of little For all practical purposes 
the gas produced by 
fumes, have little germ killing power, 
but when combined with the steam in 
the air it forms a compound that is 
| deadly. The boiling of water and burn- 
jing of sulphur should go together. For- 
maldehyde gas is not efficient for 
| stable disinfection as many would have 
jus believe. A very practical means of 
| disinfect on that may be used under al- 
'most every stable condition is by white- 
washing. This is not expensive for ma- 
terial and is very easily applied by means 
of an inexpensive fruit spray pump. The 
lime should be thoroughly slacked and 
strained through cloth and made just 
|thin enough to work well through the 
|nozzle. One man can apply two coats of 
whitewash with a pump and reach all 
|parts of side and ceiling of a room in 
about one-fourth the time required with 
the brush. Whitewash will kill or hold 
the germs with which it comes in con- 
tact. It has the effect, too, of making 
the barn lighter and cleaner. After the 
|first spraying, one application will usu- 
lally be sufficient if given regularly. As 
the business of supplying milk to cities 
and creameries is of large proportions 
and depends upon cleanliness, this pre- 
| caution of disinfection should be regu- 
jlarly followed.—A. W. Bitting, D. V. S., 
|M. D., Purdue Experiment Station. 


The 
period of constant 


use. 


so 


Next to the separator deep cold set- 
ting gets the most cream out of the 
milk. 


Buff Jersey’s latest book on Farm Stock 
and Dairy Work is fullof practical things 
for practical people. The Silo, how to 
build and fill; ensilage, its value; soil, 
crops, variety and how to grow. Swine, 
poultry and many other subjects ably 
treated. Send 2%c for copy. Monmouth, III. 
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PH & Cana Sr 
CHICAGO. 


1102 Arcn Srreer, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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SAN FRANCISCO. 





300,000 
Machines In Use. 


Ten Times All Other Makes Combined. 


The Standard of All That’s Best in Dairying 
in Every Country in the World. 


That’s the history of the 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATORS 


which possess the patent protected 
“Alpha-Disc” and “Split-Wing” Improvements 
And Are As Much Superior 


to other Cream Separators as such 
other separators are to gravity setting methods. 


Send for new “20th Century ” catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


General Offices : 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


NEW YORK. 


327 Commissioners Sr., 


7 
MONTREAL. 
75 & 77 Yor« Sraeer, 
TORONTO. 


248 McDermot Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 














WHY SHOULD YOU BUY 


a cream separator ? 
Time, Labor 


Because, if it is a good one, 
and Money, and Im 


it will save you 


prove the Quality and Quantity 


of your Calves and Pigs, as well as of your Cream and 


Butter, 


The value of warm, sweet skimmilk for feed- 


ing, is often overlooked, but is an important item 
Why should you buy , rat 


A U.S. CREAM SEPARATOR? 


Because it is the best. It isnot only ‘* The Kind that Gets 
all the Cream,” but it is the most Substantially Made 
and Saves its users money by wearing longer and not 
causing them to spend money for repairs like other 
makes, that are complicated and imperfectly made. 

For further information, write Sor illustrated catalogues 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 








EDER.AVOIDS ALL DANGER. LIGHTEST DRAFT. 400 BALES A DAY MAX: 


«IMUM WEIGHT IN CAR. THREE FEEDS 
EVERY ROUND.ONE CLEAR GAIN. AU 
TOMATIC DRIVER. SHIPPED ON TRIAL 
“MONEY BACK IF YOU WANT IT. 

». SELF-FEED. 
AY PRESS CO. 


KANSAS CiTy.Mo. 








It is the skim milk cow whether im- 
ported or home raised that keeps the 
average of production down in the dairy 
herd. 


Water, whether pumped into the miik 
from the well or out of the cow’s udder, 
will not make butter. It is the solids that 
count. 


Cows that have an abundance of pure 
water at all times will eat more food 
and assim late it better, as well «s give 
more milk. 


coqeentiineemnapinenininess 

Next to the selection of the bull comes 
the choice of the cows for milking pow- 
er, and it is here that milk records and 
tests are of value. 





We Have To Use 


High-Carbon, Double Strength Wire in 
in order to maintain the coil spring tA rene 


PAGE WOVEN WIRK FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 





any other two firms 
¥ in the business. Why! Be- 


Farm Fencing send for our 43 
COILED SPRI fe) 


nchester, ind. 


DUPLEX  Macume 


oi Dadian ¥ 
|S Ore ete 








KITSELMAN BROTHERS, © 
219 Muncie, Indiana. 

















ALLIGATOR BRAND 


ROOFING 


is tough, durable and easily 
laid, le of chemically treat- 
ed strong 4 er 


» BI ion again 
re. Suitable for any 
ing oc aging. Mor pare 
or . For - 
ulare and iow prices write 
KANSAS OITY ROOFING 
AND OORRUGATING 00., 
218.220 W. rd Street, 
Kansas City, - Mo. 








Refrigerator 


For every farm and home. Keeps 
milk, butter and all perishable 
rapt oe nyse seal sled, 
or 4) easily cleaned, mov- 
able shelver for different sized 
ishes, E 
in the wel ng you want 
to one . Contents will 
ill into the water. Saves 
is economical, conve 
nien' iceable. Desorip- 
tive circulars 


Agts. Wanted; $35 Weekly 


Special offer to farmers and to 
agente sent on requoet. Address 


Mercantile Syndicate, Dept. G, Kansas City, Mo. 

















Notice to 
Dairymen 


If you are thinking of 
buying a Cream — 
tor,w us forcat ome 
and information. ; 
manufacture the bes 
machine on the market 


DAVIS 
CREAM SEPARATOR CO. 


54 to 62 No. Clinton St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


Jack 
of All 
Trades? 











—end hundreds of other 
of 15 men. Most 
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Especially adapted 
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Horticulture 


THE SUMMER MEETING 








et the Missouri State Horticultural So- 
ciety At Eldon, Miller Co., Mo., June 
» 11 and 12. 





The program of the coming meeting 
the Missouri + State Horticultural So- 
is at hand, and it shows that every 
ne of the seven sessiuns will be full of 
interest to fruit growers. 

Eldon is about 50 miles southwest of 
Jefferson City, on the Bagnell branch of 
Missouri Pacific railroad. A half- 
fare rate will be in force from all Mis- 
couri Pacific points in Missouri, on ac- 
eunt of this meeting. 

Send to Secretary L. A. Goodman, Kan- 
Mo., for a copy of the pro- 


of 
ciety 


the 


sas City, 


gram 





HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 
BUDDING.—C. C., Appleton City, Mo.; 
Would you please tell me through tne 
RURAL WORLD when is the proper or 


best time to bud apple trees? 1 have | 
come seedlings I wish to bud this year. 
rhey are not large enough now, but 1 
hink they will do in June. 

Budding may begin as early in the 


season as sufficiently developed buds may 
be produced, and stocks are from the 
f a lead pencil up. 


ze of 
By June budding is meant that the 
work be done early in the season, and 
as soon as the bud has set the stock 1s , 
emoved above the bud. The bud will 
sh and a small tree be had the same | 





<t to November. This is known as dor- 


budding. Buds are inserted in the 


mant 

itter part of the season, but, as a rule, 

do not start until the following spring, 

1t which time stocks above them are 

removed, Best results are had at any 

time when bark slips easily, and buds 

re well matured. 

MORE STRAWBERRY NOTES taken , 

May 2. 

w. J. Bryan—Healthy, vigorous pro- 

ductive, short fruit stem. Berry .arge; 
ined to remain white on under side; 

dark color; quality good. 


Hardstone—Almost if not quite suenti- 
cal with Excelsior, though it ripened sev- 
Seems to be firmer and 
very good. 


eral days later. 


not quite as product ve; 

Repeater (Per.) — Healthy, produc- 
tive, large, pointed berries; rather sott; 
quality good. 

Excelsior — Remarkably productive , 
medium to large. Matures more berries 
ind holds up in size better than most 
early varieties. Can highly recommend it. 

H. & H.—Large, healthy plant; remark- 
tbly product ve; fruit of largest size; 
good color; good quality; rather soft; one 
of the best. 

Phillips Seedling (Per.)—Productive 


has the ap- 
firm; good 


large and handsome; 
of being varnished; 


enough; 


pearance 





quality; prom.sing. 

Stella (Imp. )—Beautiful, healthy plant, 
with very large leaves and clusters of 
berries not yet ripe. A promising late 
variety. 

Livingston—Not so bad after all. Shows 
more berries to a given length of row 
than almost any other at this time. Fruit 
medum in size; rough; not attractive. 
Has quantity in its favor in the produc- 
tion of both plants and ‘bérrtes: 

Robbie (Per.)—Not yet ripe; looks prom- 
1s 

Hu nn—Appears to be very late and very 

( ductive 


Floyd (Imp.)—Plant shows a little rust; 





light colored leaves; productive. Large, 
uniform and des!rable ahage- Very urm; 
good quality. 

Carrie Silvers (Imp.)—Fine, healthy 
plant Berries large, handsome, quite 
firm; sour but good flavor; sometimes 
misshaped. 

Bush Cluster—Healthy plant, producing 
great clusters of large berries on long 
tem sometimes flattened and occa- 
sionally double, but very firm; quality 
good. Size and quantty are its strong 
po'nts 

Pennell (Per.)—Fairly productive, large, 





z >; very firm; quality very good; 
pr 
ni (Per.)—Healthy, short, stocky 
wth, producing large, round, attrac 


Moderately firm; quality good; 
Still well 
One of 


Holds up well in s ze. 
’ with fair-sized berries. 
he best 





for early. 
Twilight (Per.)—Healthy; plant rather 
mall; fairly productive. Fruit medium 


to large; dark red; pointed; fair quality. 
St. Joseph (Per.)\—Has but few r pe 
though a great many green ones 


Medium size; good qual- 


rries 


nd blossoms. 


healthy, late. Great 
perfect berries; quite 
quite promising. 
produc- 
qual- 


Joe (Per.)—Strong, 
sters of large, 
rm; quality very good; 
falls Favorite (Per.)—Fairly 
medium s ze; moderately firm; 

y poor. 


Sampson 


(Per.)—Large, healthy, attrac- 
lant; fine fruit, and though firm will 
easily. Rather late; good quality. 
ight (Per.)—Short, stocky, healthy, 
an abundant crop of large, very 
berries, 


Midr 

nises 

inchell’s Beauty (Imp.)—Well named, 

var-ety could be more beautiful, 

n piant or berry. Producing quan- 

les of large, suft berries of very good | 

uity. Desirable for home use or near- 
market. 

Miller (Per.)\—Vigorous; healthy; 
ng great quantities of large, 
-flavored berries. Rather late; 

romis‘ng. 

Mammoth 


to be 


pro- 
firm, 
very 


(Per.)\—Not yet ripe. Seems 
be on the Sharpless order. 
Nettie (Imp.)—Plant strikingly healthy 
‘nd vigorous. No ripe berries. Promises 
tot of large, very late berries. 
Parker Earle Improved (Per.)—Healthy 
made, few plants; very productive; med- 
n to large; firm; good quality. 
Duff (Imp.)—Small plant; shows some 
“t, fruit small and but I'ttle of it; very 
‘ur; not desirable. 
_ Downing’s Bride (Imp.)—Healthy, light | 
i pet quite productive. Fruit very at- 
"active, as though varnished; desirable 
- De # moderately firm; good quality; 
SiTa e 
“armi Beauty (Imp.)—Healthy and pro- 
‘clive; large and attractive; good qual- 
rather soft. 
Benjamin (Per.j—A very promisi~ 
variety now beginning to ripen. 
rhe stocky growth,with large size, pro- 
v Ae eness, firmness, desirable color and 
i: fine quality all in its favor. 
. 10 (Per.)\—Attractive, healthy, dark 
. Productive; large; remarkably 
“™; good quality. Somewhat resembles 
Fane: Jack. 
Kansas (Imp.)—Small plant which pro- 
ates freely; fruit medium to large. 
rough surface; productive, but 
Ft a good many poorly developed 
"es; rather soft; of fair quality; late. 





j 





liage: 








Most budding is done from Aug- , 

























































































































































































Rough Rider (Per.)—Plant very vigor- After that give the plants just enough | | borers occasionally. Their presence can nd 
ous, with dark, healthy folage; fairly |shallow cultivation with a plow and hoe | ‘generally be detected by the dust from }7 $+ 4 4 4-4 4 $e 
productive. Fruit large, dark, good qual- |to keep clear of weeds and grass. If the | their burrows. Cut them out with a knife. 
ity; not very firm, as its name might |stool or hill system is to be followed, clip If they are difficult to get at follow them 
indicate; late. all runners as fast as they c If A ° ° = > 

; . S as y come. the | ;jup with a small wire. Withdraw the th d t 

Corgican (Per.) — Large, attractive, |matted system is preferred be sure aut | | wire and if a portion of the borer’s vitals ot Ww at 1S Sal O it, ut 
healthy foliage; not very productive; ber- |to let too many runners come and take | adhere you may rest assured he will do ® 
ries large, dark, firm and of very good |root t ’ ants ~lants whe . P h 

£ y go ‘ © form young plants. Plants when are made rich- no further damage. W at it oes as made 
quality. too thick are simply weeds. Thrifty trees making a vigorous growth ? 
| No. 50 (Per.)—Seedling of Ruby. e- | By the above mode, as good, or nearly er and more jare seldom attacked by borers. Good h + « 
| markabie for its earliness, productive- jas gvod, results can be obtained the sec- productive and jcare and cultivation generally secure ex- t e fame of the 
ness, firmness and quality. ond year as the first. Early in the spring . h wet . emption from this pest. Where young 
| No. 28 (Per.)—Seedling of Brandywine. |that the second crop is expected hav: | rich soils retain lexees have been rabbit-proofed by ‘wrap- 
, Plant all that could be desired, Fairly | young plants set elsewhere to come in | their crop-pro- ping wire screening around the trunks EI i 
| . a. , ¢ able | » fall 7 —_ | . 
j rahnetyens uniformly large; desirable | the following season. | ducing powers, the borer beetle finds it difficult to find « | a Cc 
| Shape; large, handsome burr like its| As the strawberries ripen early the old | place to deposit eggs. This is an im- | 
| Parent; remarkably firm. Best of all in | bed after bearing two crops can be plow- | by the use of |portant po'nt in favor of the use of wire and mad 000. ‘loi 
quality. m : i up.and planted to vegetables, corn or fertilizers with be reening. We use it on all our young e€ 10, 000 Elgins neces- 
| Emperor (Per.)—Fairly productive above all things, cowpeas. Cowpeas put | § 9 Jiberal percentage of japple trees and are not bothered with | Sary to the world s work. Sold by 
j fruit large, on the Sharpless order; firm; |the soil in the most excellent tilth for | | borers every ; Ww ] ; } 
| good flavor. | strawberries again the following season. es ry Je eler In the land; guar- 
| Empress (Per.)—Healthy;  v gorous; | O. W. BLACKNALL. | LETTUCE REPELS BUGS. anteed by the greatest watch works. 
, quite productive; large; firm; promising. | Vance Co., N. C. | a 
Johnson's Early (Per.)—Not very pro- | sae Mae enmeaees a | According to a statement by a Ken- ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO 
‘vn large, firm berries of very good |FROM THE CHARLESTON EXPv- | }tucky woman, Mrs. C. J. Powell, she has Exain, Iuinors 
quality | SITION Write — books +—eent five }found a simple method of fighting the | 
pu ATURAL ADVANTAGES OF iN- tditors RAL WORLD Having just | jor the bugs by sowing lettuce seed, after | ¥ , 
DIANA FOR MARKET GARDENING. |"eturned from the Charleston Exposition | GERMAN KALI works, |the seeds of the melon, squash and cu- | , 
| feel like saying a good word for the | 93 Nassau Street, New York City. ;cumber are planted, sowing above and easily be seen the saving of honey in FARMS. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: It is a well- pany i ts Reg BB Bed tec woo Ele Gildan vaee poorer | ~dne~ a patton. 
jdone for > states « ] s ¢ io I she as serve ¢ > sg . , |e ere 8 i ; verhaps 
known fact that the natural advantages ios “ * me = hs Iilinois and Mis he has observed that the bugs always “typ ind — " ' thing ? ha that 
8 j ore P ) -- s . “ as done ore to crease t t 
accruing to any enterprise are quite often be * ie t. ot t rat other parts of wtele ciak mrenee ‘ avoid lettuce In due time, when the eet a nerease we | SECTIONS 
in themse'ves of sufficient magnitude to |the country are not doing well, but 1..ese wre = &. we have an !melons or cucumbers are out of danger, | °° ***?!"8 and made the management 
laamire succenn Tk Guanes In the dis- jare among those especially commenuable orchard grafted on p roots that is |the lettuce is pulled up, and the vines of bees in connection with the movable 
acer ee . " é — aa | Ore gon has a grand exhibit there and |®@rd to beat. We put out a nursery in | will be free from bugs ;}comb system more complete than at | 
jcussion of market gardening it is pro- , 1898 « . = ad , AND 
‘t nether Sha: eunect Pr se jis sure to reap a reward for the effort “3 and the next spring we set out sw et 5 invent'on of comb foundation, says . 
0 8eC o conside e ec soie 0 " 
i . : i Cole 3 or 10 fs area |trees from it, one ye old ar »AG ; Duff 
the standpoint of vegetable gardening. | Honest 3 = Desrh, whe fe in charg iBen Ds - fs ; a... ey an RASPBERRY GROWING Wit! ; an you afford to keep your stock on high priced 
Prof. Baily says: “There are two great is one of the best exposition men I ever | °°" avis, and the picks The season ter Vith the use of comb undation the pos when you can buy at $5.00 Per Acre land 
- Sany cory: aruda . eat | inew. |was favorable and we had only three Experienced growers of raspberries |5¢¢tion honey box was brought into us oe will soon double in price, better adapted t 
jtypes of vegetable growing: (1) Growing he to replace th ' 4 i ' this purpose and suitable for diversified farmi ng 

5 rar ge : if gine : rhe Illinois exh'bt is a comprehensive |'® replace the next spring, two of which Claim that with good varieties and care |“"4 the entire output of surplus comb | Caller write the HACKNEY-BOYTON LAND 

for home use; (2) Growing for market, or nis, Oe : ! CO. for partieu! 
ial profit.” It is the purp sf fone and shows what that great state is | ere Killed by flat-hea’ borers (they got {an acre will produce as many bushels loney is thus stored, Without comb foun- . a 
co erch ro " . rpose . " ‘ * 
tonal e realy a I re « able to produce The display of apples jin their work up near the limbs while |@8 it will of corn, and give tive times as |“#Ulon It would be impossible to thus 603-611 Germania Life Building, 

S & te A 5 Bi é er ase, P ‘ 1 . “4 i] : 

! oes 48 wales pha of the crop of 1901 is a wonder to all | We Wer leoking at the crotnd for them), |Mmuch profit, as well as remain for sev- | handle mb honey. The use founda- ST. PAUL, MINN, 
or ‘0 rercls arae z= . | . + 2 . 

Successful pa gardening depend visitors The agricultural display, es- | A part of that setting extended into a |eral years after the plants have been |"'e" for the brood combs of the hive 

cess arke arde x depends , > 

' : |pecially that of corn and its products, |!©W Piece of ground, but tolerably wel! Started. Occasionally estimates are giv ,;could no more be dispensed with thanthat | 

a large extent upon three c¢ ons, * |drai . , i lof l 
whe soo gp br aaa — lis exceedingly fine. Mr. J. W. Stanton “"ained, and the cold winter of 1898 and jen of large yields and good prices, but at |" arenes | and the ocr Of | s10 COLORADO FARMS 
Seba . 5 . ’ se others ars : 1899 was pretty ro wi P , the prese ime ore spberries aro |the hive and i management depends ae a — erms to suit purchase 
lepect to these three requisites we ma} antl others in charge have spared no eis aoa ” $8 .. a th that portion on present ‘tten more raspberries ar poke Pear ; ts management depends | Grain, Alfalte and Sugar Beet Lands and plenty of 
al Seeds Melties shaebde tue ebwen labor or sk‘ll to make the exhibit both ) st have done remarkably well and |srown than formerly, and prices are not irely on its use. No bee-keeper lostrated printed matter fall decertptive and il- 
ask, $ ans ssess suc dvan- |. Ai cake . the Katty qi. jlast year there were picked as hig « |so h’gh: neve less, aiaes of |Pretends to do ithout -foundation c« nted matter on the beautiful and fe 
tages, and if so, to what extent? jattractive and instructive It is a credit salina Xs ere ked a high a ‘ vgh nevertheless, a large number oft | a uw without und ition mb | tile San Luis Valiey Farms, where failure af evens 

Replyin to tl first ti I ‘d to the state of Illinois yur bushels of apples from some of the _srowers do not use a sufficiency of ferti- ” at the present time, for half the profits | has never beea known. A chance of a lifetime 

> 4 “4 ) Ss 2S y | len : ; C a» 
~ a, Are Togs Aare age Missouri has more room than she had trees at eight years from the graft, and |lizer, and could secure larger crops by jin the business depends upon it It will | forevery farmer. Printed matter FREE. 
Sé § assurec yes rege , _— . a s " rd 5 
tk ¢ t of hi he ; iv oe, o A jat the Pan-American and has made a they were remarkabl fine, too. This |More judicious cultivation.—San Jose |©°*t from 5) to 60 cents to equ'p the brood 521-882 B-@ C. Bide. weeenmed! Ay ~ 
ne extent of these advantages At the | hetter exhibit. Mr. C. C. Bell and the ¥e@? the trees seem to be just as full |(Cal.) Mereury jdepartment of the hive with foundation | or Alamosa, Colo samen, Sale 
truth were told, they would seem incred- aT a : : : A vear | > = , S | lcomb, and ; . 
P others in charge have done their full A year later we planted 500 from the | » and a swarm of bees hived upon 
ible. The people of Indiana have hardly | . jsame lot of tree , | this will double i { 
lee é Sener t - i th ibili | duty The apple show ‘s excellent, and |~ ot of trees (two vears old), but the | * . ae aaraie chee 6 oe CABBAGE P 

Ss Bi 4 © a ° ~j ta "OS ru f , . 

- NEUE to. SPPTOES > BESS there was some of the crop of 1900 on spring was dry and backward, and they half the time {t will take one that is not ad 
ties of development along these lines. We , . jhaven’t ec t . i thus furnished As P 
4o not bexin to furnish Our share of the |the tables not long since. The agricul- |"@Y°" © caus ht up with the first setting, | ished. A swarm of bees hived arly Jersey Wakefield” and “Premium Flat 
sate bl aa ~ ts hh t jon et 1 -_ {tural exhibit is very comprehensive and and I don't believe they ever will, | in an empty hive without the frames Daten, " short, stocky, well aardened, $1.50 per 1,000. 
etable products tha re consume | , . The yearlings were trimmed to strai filled with foundation comt 
| he s . splaye see » is true | ) : 1 strs i i » is a thing 
| markets within easy reach of us. hand omely di played. The same is true lswitches. and . | : gmt | past with the bee-keeper "| TOMATO PLANTS. 
| LOCATION.—The state of Indiana is of the mineral exhibit. ly ches, and the top left uncut, so they | F 1 the bee-keeper. Bost early and late 50c per 100 per express. 

OCF N.— Ste ani ie ees PHS 2 ow ‘ , |headed out just about as one would have THOUGHTS ON BEE CULTURE. rames of comb built on foundation |p 3 > 
very favorably situated as regards ac- Ru 3s to - : aay — o ft be pe ople i Cc WOU Rave | . R will last for many years and rm pena beeen H. RIEHL, North Alton, lil. 
consibility. to large markets. With the |[#Ve attended the Charleston Exposition, |, 1.11% the tread aie | service. Combs should be we , 
| ci PC i |because of the many beaut ful and in- | “ te trees are »o close together; | Fine weather, plenty of rain and sun- ll lect, hemmed FOR +—Several Farms at a bargai 
lcities of Chicago and Detroit on the | ; eer ane a Oe tn ‘ , ) é hail Saten “cand hana SO es SALE: rgain; bot- 
laaeth, Bt) Bonie to the southwest, Louis- |" rUctive things to be seen. and that |'M®Y are 21 feet apart one way and 24 |shine, the things most necessary to grow- aken good care of, and if bees are payment. Addreay on "B® inns: Time on part 

’ - LA § Oo e 8 yest, S- | » ra , onsts ( » . . 
rile t th » south, and Cinci att Pa jthere might have been sufficient revenues jth other, I think, and in a very few ing plants, are here in abundance and cOnatAnETy on the m they will be properly EO. F. MEAD, Pinckneyville, Il, 
ville to the south, an¢ neinnati, Colum- |, cay the expenses. The Charleston |¥°#"* they will be together. I think |the bees are building up with a hearty preserved, It is combs that are not in ’ 
jbus, Cleveland and Toledo to the south | P : raat ‘ , 27x80 feet would t ae ; lie ~~ |use by the bees that t jestruc 
| ; F > , |people and those of a large part of the |“"™ ould be nearer right and one ‘good will. At the south it probably is |, at go to destruction 
and east, besides the cities and towns of could se — 1 from careless anageme t > 
|}Southern States deserve great credit for set peach trees in between to oc- time you had your sect‘ons on and ready management, and more loss 
the state, we are furnished with markets, | ’ cupy the s J : ee : y "lin this respect occurs f: aiiitiies 
| |the enterprise shown and for the com- PD e space until the apples need it. for the harvest. If you are raising ex- I aus rom moth worms 
representing, in round numbers, a popu- : | There is hi h : infecting them when not protected t 
prehensive and completed exposition | ¢ nothing that will take the tracted honey have everything ready so F eved by the 
lation of. about seven millions of people. \ * place of Ben Davis f. Aes : a i bone 240 acres good land, fair improvements, one mile 
Ma . which they have made and conducted |?" € avis for commercial pur- no time may be lost by the bees after from railroad station. Price & per acre, half cash, 

These figures seem rather startling at |poses. They wi asan : . | balance ten ye 6 " 
| during the past winter and spring. | . hey will come nearer bearing a the honey flow has begun, writes D. B scanners years at 61-2 per cent. A bargain 
first, but they, nevertheless, indicate that | inde ee ae , ° ' . . ba-e Ny * ae Ale some good 7 Cattle of both sexes for 
i | H. E. VAN DEMAN, [8° crop o big red apples every year |Thomas of Missouri in the “Farm and CLARIFYING BEESWAX ale A. STEW 
the possibilities for the development of P ithe any vy oe os p . a. ra . ’ J. ART, 
| mark leni f ket j RR ANY “VATE: We have tried | Ranch.” -— Columbia, Mo. 
market gardening, so far as markets are | | ORCHARDIST WANTS ADVICE UN | Clinton, Mo W. D. c. | Here we get but little surplus until, ot | 4 It Is generally clarified some bees- | 
concerned, are practically unlimited, pro- | ~ oe ; —e 4 ' sents a very clear 
rided it is a intelli tly | SUMMER PRUNING. sh . lthe earliest, the middle of May, the apple |“#* presents a very clear yellow, while 
= t . ntelligently. <a RE PINCH R ASPBERR) TIPS SPAR- peach and berry bloom being used te other wax when compared with it has a | 

OTh.-Next = og ig or pe paarrwetey | Editor RURAL WORLD:—We are hav- INGLY |builad up with. However, if one has an dirty look, This is owing to the proper 3 
of equal importance, is that of suitable jing fine growing weather and wheat, | = ; , — |extractor he may save considerable of method employed in one case and lack | 
soil for market gardening. Though not }corn and oats are looking well. Having Bes et ynahing back of growing raspberry |this early flow. Last year we extracted of thoroughness in another, albeit not | 
jas fully conversant with the differenc | plenty of rain, the pastures and meadows tare in order to force the growth of |some apple honey, but it had a flavor #!Ways, for there is such a difference | 
ewe of Indiana as I could wish, yet it | .cem to have forgotten the drouth of last eeeen wood is frequently practiced by | decidedly like the bark of an apple tree, °Ye? in beeswax that it is questionable if Establish a 

7 ‘ ‘ ‘ P i (rry growers ae < . . 
would appear from all the information at year. parny srowens, but wa : thought to be lin working for extracted honey, I have *?™® could ever be made clear. If clari- Home of 
hand that this condition is not lacking in |” we are in the fruit business to some |#" Lonel proceeding. Two sets of ex-|round it a good plan to use full sheets | 4 4s it should be, however, the chances Your Own 
the state. Indiana possesses a great Va-/oxtent at this place, together wth the bis — were, therefore, tried with |o¢ foundation in well wired frames and “'e Dine out of ten of its all presenung Read . g 
agi each y-rdiareny st sper apatsbac getty | breeding of Shorthorn cattle and trotting |?!#¢kcaps and red variet'es, with the fol- | use them in the brood chambers. This ;'%€ Same fine, even appearance, says the > CORN BELT,” 2 handsome 
ly adapted to one kind of vegetable, some | horses. We have about 60 or 70 acres in | lowing results; In the pruned row the bes ib atve you: neatly all-workers ol pre. {Country Gentleman, monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
ito another. For example, the black | apples and 25 or 30 acres in other fruits— bomen were more numerous than in the | vant the strength of the colony being | The way to do it Is to take the comb rem e exact and truthful informa- 
jswamp soils ofthe northern part of.the | nears, plums and berries—the greater junpruned, and where both tips and later- | wasted in produc'ng a lot of wortnless |°%¢ has to clarify and put it in a large jon about farm lands in the West. 
state are ideal soils for onions, celery, | part being pears; about 10 or 12 acres als have been pinched, more still. There Poteet Whene: abs ine aentittntiien a ron kettle, such as is used on the farm —_ 25 cents in postage stamps for a 

: ; 2 & s aed Cates rid Pte : x | nf “se , s c § Bs. 7 
jPotatoes and allied vegetables, while the |i, pearing. Last year we gathered about | “°T fewer berries, or rather a Nghter |much drone comb are all right for ex- |°Utdoors, filling it with water. In tais year’s subscription to 
sandy soils of the southwestern portions |1,500 bushels of Keiffer pears from seven | yield, in the pruned than in the unpruned leveutine, beat don’t extract teo close yet the comb should be allowed to boil for ona ie CORN BELT, 
|are especially adapted to the growing of /or eight acres of trees, This year we — ey M. G. Kains. This might |¢or in all middle states we may yet have |%°Veral hours. Meanwhile, a tub having Pe, Sa 
merone. [had as fine a bloom and set of fruit as | lave been expected, because the larger |4. much as a week of cool, damp weather |>¢e” filled half full of water, on whic y is | 
| CLIMATE.—The climate of Indiana |we had last year, but the heavy winds jthe number of canes the poorer the fruit, |., the bees can be out a Mttle and a |foated an old board of some sort 
may be truly considered as very favor- and ra'n have caused about 50 per cent. + a rule. The smallest yield was from |j9¢ of prood may be starved to the great mixture at the end of that period 1 Rare | TREES sy Test—77 YEARS 
agg gery aS lof the fruit to fall off. Still I think there pe trimmed in both laterals and jinjury of the colony This advice is lost be ay aos with ry old pan or dipper Frv TREES ial Ne DAY yeast 

€ egree of difference eu 2 | will be a fair crop. We shipped a carload |" on large ‘rators. who, I believe, seldom ''"em the ettle, and poured through a ARK T MORE SALEsMEN Weekly 
the northern and southern portions of the | ot pears to Minneapolis last fall and 4id | The reason for this increased number | ,. Sure cela encein, SAE Geman yen: hemp sack or other thin material that 1s STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 
state. This makes it possible to grow lectins rably well with them. From present pe stumps or canes is that the raspberry ber : ; allowed to rest on the board floating in 
)some things advantageously in the south- | npospects we think we will have a good jProduces its new growth from the bases | j¢ you pract'ce clipping the queen's |'he tub. The result is the wax runs ts I OCK PEAS 
| cS } | ri ¢ . . . > 4 
baer part that we cannot grow in the /orop of apples on two-thirds of our orch- ped the old, oF two-year-old stems 1n | wing now is the time to do it before the through the sack into the tub, teaving ° 
lnorth, while others do better in the | ara bee was me new canes resemble the |pive gets so full of bees she will be hard |O@Siderable residue in the sack, which SORCHUM SEED. ESSEX RAPE. 
north. * | | The orchard had been very much neg i : > Loe mood higher up on the stem, to find Queen’s wings are clipped to can readily be separated by squeezing GERMAN-SIBERIAN-MISSOURI MILLET, HUNGARIAN. ete 

It is apparent from what has been said ted when we bought it eighteen | 1e difference being that they may not keep them from following the swarm fed rolling the mass with a round stick or : 
jthat Indiana is possessed of the natural jmonths ago. It had never pad expenses bee orseaus do not appear the season | wnich will cluster without a queen, but | similar means of pressure D. i BUSHNELL & co. St. Louis 
conditions essential to success in market |and the apple trees are from eight to jthe cane fruits, but push into growth you must be at hand when the swarm The wax will float on the surface of the 9 : 
|gardening. It is only a question of time |twelve and fourteen years old and the |the spring following. For these reasons, jiceues and find the queen, as she ‘will water in the tub and soon cool, and while T 
when this latent industry will be devel-| pear trees are from four to eight or therefore, pinching induces an increased ieee ee mika’ dees 66 dhe pee with 1.6m this is taking place the kettle should be OBACCO. 
loped to the extent that it should be. | nine years. | Sovennpenans of thes: buds at the > ® | Allow a ee pesthet a saben apathy rg cleansed and filled with clean water; then Strong, low grade tobacco for fumigat- 
{Many forces are now at work that are) [ast year we commenced in the spring jof the stems, which wait only favorable |jttjo stick and confine her somewhere | the wax should be put back in it and ing ponte, grece houses, se. for sheep 

ie ‘ine this ¢ >ossit one mdi : “ onditions to develop . ; | bolle ) sec , mw 4 Pp an ng lice on ani 8, 
tending | , bene “— 2 ¥ vy ge and trimmed all the Keiffer pear trees, | Peon iis canal oe __ |handy—I generally put her under a glass bolled ae a noone time. It should next | per pound, not less than 10 cums coll ce 
of the greatest factors in this awakening | cleared out the briers and underbrush ‘ z , nelusion Was |turned upside down, Now, while the bees jbe strained carefully through a fine | one order; 20 pounds and up, 10 cents per 
is that of a more widespread knowledge |and got a fine crop of pears notwith- jdrawn that great care must be exercised |r. clustered you must move your old |meshed cloth several times, and as the | Pound by freight. Buy from the grower. 
ef the adaptability of certain svils for |<tanding the drouth. We also grubbed jto remove as little as possible of the !nive several feet away and turn the en- |sack or cloth used for th's purpose is of Cc. D LYON, 
special . crops. This educational move land trimmed about one-third of our ap- tips by summer pinching and to depend Kacing’ tn Bike eabeilie didathed te ‘wiat |0° special value afterwards it should be HICGINSPO 
ment is largely due to the agricultural! pyje orchard. IT was afraid of killing the jmainiy upon the thinning of the stems !i was before. Then place your new hive thrown away, RT, OHIO. 
colléges and experiment stations, which, |trees, as we had to prune so heavily; but after the leaves have fallen, or at least : : . ¢ Beeswax clarified in this manner be 

. ‘ F F : y; <iq where the old one stood and the bees - MSEEES can FAR 

through the medium of publications and they were doing no good and many of ht eneuEn to insur the non-develop- | wi1) probably have missed their queen melted without water and put in moulds BINDER TWIN }ee-j My AO eta 
the press, are doing much to bring about them were blighting and decaying from ment of the basal buds, How many lby this t'me and come back, making a ready for the market, which otherwise 
a knowledge of the fundamental laws pnegiect and dead wood. The majority stems to leave each plant will depend (pret uproar and literally tumbling over might have been considered worthless THE DEXTER 
governing plant growth. The broad, all- |o¢ the trees we trimmed will bear a good ea A bp ven frre and its be jthemselves to get in. Now get out your and never used at all. Indeed, it pays; PEA AND BEAN THRESHER. 
jaround man wi'l be quick to note the |crop of fruit this year if nothing happens | — n the neighborhood. queen and let her run in with the bees to save all the scraps and pieces of old F This machine has b«en in succe-sful operation 
{natural advantages of location, soil, and jin the way of storms, etc. We com- . ee and it is done without any climbing or |©°™», and at the end of the season treat tespactien tinpocromebes Gan Woes naien ete ba 

7 > Seaver — i an) z A > s ‘ ave be 
climate, and he will be prompt and in-|menced on the untrimmed part in April ON QUICK ORDERS. mussing about it. If you find it neces- oat ee Seeeenee, SOe thee WHE Reet | sone a ae ene The %-Inch cylindes 
'tellige Fs 4 4 ss rie . = an Ve ave « — } : . le OS WE . ane t t | Se ne weighs 2,800 Ibs. ©; 
jtelligent in applying them to Se apecial last (I was s'ck in February and March),| ‘phe gt Louis Commission Semeane sary to handle a queen, do so very gently, et beesw x be obta’ned, and that al jo erated with an eight 5 ey BO 
| conditions. WILLIAM STUART. |ana are trimming heavily at present. 318-817. Nor ’ any, | not for fear of getting stung, for there is ways finds a good market also make Hay Bailer which can be belted to and 
| Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind | nite d tad : 1 315-317 North Main street, St. Louis, of- . we baie fs | ran in connection with the Thresher. 

urdu niversi 3 ' I have had very little experience in , 1 langer of : en stinging but le Price of 
| c ee . : : |fer exceptional prices on several varieties 1 danger of a queen stinging you, bu the 36-inch cylinder Thresher is $300.00. Price of 
| _— jtrimming fruit trees since trimming in ‘4 ¢ cow. Deas ¢ ick “ites _|because if you should mash the back HIVING THE SWARMS | Bailer $225.00 f. 0. b. Dexter, Mo. 
|HOW TO MAKE OL D STRAWBERRY | my father’s orchard, and he always pre- a peas on quick orders. See their mene a i, fee cote At ip. Allad ae fe For further information address 
| y | fas : > a m advertisement in another column and get |!" . . > — 
| BEDS NEW. ferred late winter or early spring (when 'j, an order at once @ Bet | ges she might be rendered useless if} In the first place I will tell how 1 | CULBERTSON & KIRKPATRICK, Dexter, Mo. 
} — = not too cold) for that,work. I would be not killed outright make the catcher I get a pole with two 
! eT sD , v ‘ . . . ae: US See ae ; 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Though it |glad to hear from some of your readers | APPLE TR EE BORERS | Some people sometimes excuse them- | Prongs and nail on the third prong, then MONEY IN BEES. 
may involve some repetition of what { who have had expertence in summer selves from going to church and Sunday | take a small barrel hoop and nail it in Gives fall ete eame catalog Free. 
have had to say in former years, 1 wiil rut ing on this subject. In some orchards the borer is the worst |school because the bees might swarm. | between the prongs. Then sew around ives and all up- ipaeke aapeiies 
give some advice on this very important We cleared up the briers and brush |of all pests. It is l'able to attack any |Now, there isn’t much excuse for this, |the hoop mosquito net, double, to hang and methods. Address 
point in strawberry culture. It rarely from a good part of the unpruned orch- jorchard and it is well to be prepared to |for bees don't often swarm until after mgyoa as far as I want it to go, then sew JN ).NEBEL & SON, High Hill Mo. 
pays to keep a strawberry bed or field in ard and quite a number of those trees ;|wage warfare again this troublesome |some queen cells are sealed or capped up and gather the bottom and dra 
, bearing more than two years, but it are well set with fruit; but I don’t think jinsect Many trees are being injured by |over, as some folks s¢ Thus you may iets together; that makes it eve j BALING 
can with profit be kept that long provided the fruit will be well matured without | borers without the knowledge of the |take your smoker and go over the bees | When a swarm comes out and settles PRES 
a little work is proper!y and timely done. | pruning I would be very glad to have |owner. |Saturday evening and if no queen cells {says « woman beekeeper, I take the hive lways SES. 
| As soon as the berry crop ripens and is the advice of some experienced horticul There are three kinds of borers which |are sealed you will be pretty safe in |bottom board and cover to the place ton A benione, 
gathered begin operations. While not im- turist on th's subject through the |prey upon apple trees—the round-headed, ;leaving home next day.’ If your bees are | Where they have clustered A Buy the BEST. 
perative it is always good to burn off RURAL WORLD. the flat-headed and the twig borer. The |in log gums or boxes, you will nearls | If they have clustered low, I set the Send for Circu- 
‘the bed or field. A govd plan is to mow Pettis Co., Mo. R. K. THOMSON. first named is the most Common and de |always find the queen cells along the |hive on the ground, or if they ar sed tage sagem 
|the vines, loosen up the mulch and on a 96 Oa aR : structive. The beetle is a brown insect |bottom of the combs and may examine llow enough, put the hive on a bench or inuse. st Hay pueas Pecnecy te 
ldry, breezy day set fire to the windward FROM A HENRY COUNTY OR- with two white stripes running the length | the m by tilting back the hive and smok- l anything; then I put on the top of the America, WHITMAN 2oRiC° L C0., St. Louis, Mo, 
|side of the field and let it burn quickly | CHARDIST. of the body. Early in the summer it de- |ing the bees up a little when they may hive an empty super and shake them 
over, This destroys any insect pests that | _-_— posits eggs on the trunk of the tree near be seen hang'ng little end downward right into the super. If they go in too on Gate. 3 Kinds. 
should chance to be present, besides weed | Editor RURAL WORLD:—I read Mr. |the ground. The larvae enter the bark, much like so many little girls’ thimbles. much of a bunch, I take a twig and stir N BROS., 
‘and grass seed, scarcely less a pest. This |J. D. Oates’ letter in the May 2 issue |ferm a cavity and in the autumn bore Some writers advise spreading the them over the prongs; then if they settle Rinard, lil. 
| treatment which burns the plants down |to-day and wish to write a little myself |downward. The next season they pegin brood in the spring. This works well in on the sides, I brush them down and put 
to the ground may seem heroic, but [ |along that line. I am, like Mr. Oates, a | working upward in the soft wood under ,care of a practica] hand. Beginners, on the cover a little while, and get the COW PEAS 
lnever knew plants harmed by it. Of , young farmer and don’t feel competent to the bark. They sometimes bore deeper |though, often make the mistake of scat- canvas ready, then take off the cover and s 
course, if there was an enormous!y weavy give advice, so will just comment a lit- /into the hard wood. The pupa does not |tering the eggs and brood over more | Super. | Whippoorwill, $1.75 Wonderful, $1.40 
muich not loosened up the burning might ‘tle. form until the insect is three years old. |space than the bees can keep warm— If they have not all gone down I lift | $1 65 ! 
|generate enough heat to kill the plants. I am not much taken with the whole |Two or three weeks later it changes into espec‘ally should there be a cool spell of ;off the super and stand it in front; they _— Mixed, $1.35 
| Judgment must be used in everything. root method of grafting, yet the trees |a beetle and leaves the tree, says a |weather and much of it may be chilled |will soon march in. I spread on top of Clay, $50 
| The field or bed burnt over, side or |may root deeper and resist the drouth |correspondent to the Twentieth Century ,and lost. I will tell in a future article the frames the canvas and put on the | Terms net cash f. 0. b. cars Chattanooga. 
|“bar off’ the rows by means of a turning better, if the seed were planted exactly | Farmer. [how to divide bees and make a larger |cover, and put a little something under | C. R. BAIRD & CO., Chatta Tr 

; | . oga 
plow, leaving a strip along the rows eight | where the tree was to stand, so it would | The flat-headed borers work under the increase than can possibly be secured by |one end so as not to crush any of tuem. . - ae. 
or ten inches wide. If the plants have not have to be moved. Where trees are bark on the upper part of the trunk or \swarming. Don’t miss that, for it is the |! leave them until night, when I hive | 
been allowed to mat chop them out, leav- transplanted I can’t ee as they have ,on the lower branches. They become |method adopted by all, or nearly all, ex- them, then carry them to the place I | WE OFFER 
ing one row on each bed with the plants much advantage over the piece root. full grown and leave the tree one year | tenst ve bee men for increasing their num- | want them to be. | | Whippoorwill Peas at, per bushel ...$/.65 
about eighteen inches apart in the row. | When a graft is planted in the nursery jafter the eggs are deposited. It is preyed |ber of colonies. If they have settled too high to do as | Clay Peas at, per paabal . 1.50 
If the stool system has been fol'owed only the tip end is left out of the ground, |upon by a parasite and is not so very I have said, then I put the catcher up | giack Peas ans r bushel . 2.00 
“bar off” as above directed and give the and it is only a matter of a short time |numerous. COMB BUILDING BY BEES. right under the cluster so they will fall | ginet Peas at, per bushel... 1.40 


stool plants a good working. In small neds 
where it is not practicable to run a plow 


until the tree stands on its own roots. 
The root of the graft is only needed to 


The twig borer bores into the twigs of 
trees and grape vines and eats out the 


In the construction of honeycomb bees 


start the plant, and in a short t'me the 

This done then sometime before the rootlets come out from the scion part, up 
grass starts again, say after a good rain near the surface of the ground. In tak- 
has fallen, sow on each side of th: plants ing up trees from the nursery one often 
in the furrows made in “barring off” 500 sees the little roots just about as they 
to 1,000 pounds of cottonseed meal or good , ‘were when grafted. I think if one would 
commercial fertilizer an acre, split the pay more attention to the selection of 
middles, throwing the earth back to the scions, taking them from healthy, pro- 


chop out and cultivate with a hoe alone. 





plants, and draw it up neatly, but not too lific trees, the results would be better. 
high, around them with hoes. I have never had any experience witn 


consume heavily of honey and if founda- 
tion comb is not used a large portion of 
their honey goes into the production of 
comb. Dur'ng the honey harvest wees 
build comb extensively and construct new 
comb for all the surplus honey they store, 
besides brood comb for all the new 
swarms. Bees consume ten or twelve 


pith for an inch or so, killing the twig. 
Cut and burn the injured twigs. 

The flat and round headed borers may 
be prevented by washing the tree trunks 
with an alkaline wash. Soft soap will 
do, or a mixture of potash, lime and 
water. Apply two or three times during 
the growing season and the beetles will 








pounds of honey to produce one pound 
of wax or honeycomb, so that it may 


go elsewhere to deposit their eggs. 
Trees should be closely exam'ned for 


into it, then jar them in it and take 


hold 
turn 


and turn it 


of the bottom of the netting and 

the catcher over the hive, 

inside out, right in the super, and empty 
them all in and shake them off. If a 


lot go back I repeat the operation until! 
I get the most of them. Then I do the 


same as with the others. 


My bee hat is a common straw hat with 


netting around the brim. 
low I don’t always put it 
use gloves or any smoke. 


If they 


on. 


My 


settle 
I do not 
bees are 


| 
| 


§T. LOUIS: COMMISSION 0 
epee = Resa, Me.) i 





| very gentle when they swarm. I can 
pick out leaves or anything that go in 
when I shake them in 

It is very rarely I get stung when hiving 


| 
don't mind a sting as much as a Jersey 


Mosquito bite, and the latter swells more 
‘than the bee sting. I have got over that. 
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PATENT GROOVED 


Tire Wheels' 


Sor Fares Wagors 
Any Sise to Ht any Skein. 
ADS OLY BY THE 
AAVANA METAL WHEEL CO. 
Havana, Il. 
I 

.come trucks is the U. 
‘=e Write for Price. 


Live Stock 














DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOkK 
SALES. 
June 19—C. E. McLane, Danville, Ini. «t 


Indianapolis Double Standard P /lled 
Durhams. 
POLAND-CHINAS. 
%.—E. E. Axline, at Oak Grove, Mo 
BERKSHIRES. 

Aug. 6.—A. J. Lovejoy & Son, Roscoe, li 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 
June 10-11I—Combination sale, W. Cc. a 

Gavock, Manager, Chicago 
Aug. 6, 1902—Berkshires; A. J. Lovejoy & 
Son, Roscoe, Ill. 


Oct. 


Aug. 8, 192.—Combination sale, Kan>as 
City, Mo. 

Sept. 2, 102.—L. M. Monsees & Son,Smith- 
ton. Mo. Registered saddle and har- 


ness horses, Registered Shorthorns and 
Poland China Hogs. 

Sept. 17, 192.—Combination 
sale, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Oct. 1, 192.—Combination State Fair sale, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Oct. 22-23, 192.—Combination Hog 
sale, Kansas City, Mo. 

Nov. 6, 1902.—Combination sale, East St 
Louis, Ill.; Manager, C. H. C. Anderson, 
Carlinsville, Il. 

NATIONAL SHORTHORN 

AND SALES. 

June 17.—Combination Shorthorn sale at 
Kansas City, Mo. 

192—Geo. W. 


State Fair 


Show 


SHOWS 


Jessup, Rock- 


October 22. 

ville, Ind.; Charles F. Mills, Clerk, 
Springfield, I). 

Oct. 31.—J. C. Hal!, Hallsville, Mo., sale 


at Centralia, Mo. 

Nov. 11.—J. J. Littrell, E. S. Stewart, Dr. 
J. F. Keith and J. H. Cottingham, at 
Sturgeon, Mo. 

Dec. 3, 19%2—Combination sale Berkshires, 
Manager A. J. Lovejoy, Roscoe, Ill; 
Clerk, Charles F. Mills, Springfield, I). 


WILL IT PAY 


Beef-Bred Cattle Just for Their 


To Keer 
Calves? 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Will some one 
ease give through the RURAL WURLD 


information as to whether it is profitable 
iny of the principle beef 
worth 


p a herd of 
the 


to kee 


breeds for calves only on land 


$15 an acre? and oblige 
FRANK E. HEADLEY, JR 
Spring Lawn Farm, Greene Co., Mo. 
Mr. Head!ey has asked a very practical 


and important question, and we would be 
glad to have our readers discuss it freely, 
giving the results of their experience, ob- 
servation and thought along the line. Let 
from Prof. F. B. Mumford, 
professor of Animal Husbandry in the 
Missouri Agricultural College, on the 
subject 


us also hear 


AN ARKANSAS STATE FAIR. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Knowing to 
large extent the live-stock in- 
of Missouri are indebted to the 
WORLD and how on every oc- 
better stock and 


what a 
terests 
RURAL 
easion it advocates 
more of it, I enclose a circular letter to 
vou which will explain itself As your 
paper has a large circulation in the state 
ould say something showing 
the of Arkansas holding a 
state they wish to advance as 
other states are doing? I feel sure the 
stockmen of the state would thoroughly 
anything that you might 
that would aid them in their endeavor 
to have a state fair c. T. THOMAS. 

Alexander, Ark., May 16. 

We are pleased to give place to the 
circular letter, and urge the attention of 
all Arkansas readers of the RURAL 
WORLD. It is addressed to all members 


you not 
necessity 


fair if 


appreciate say 


of the Arkansas Swine Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation. and to every one who is in any 
way striving to improve the live stock 
ind poultry interests of Arkansas, and 1s 


as follows: 
The question has again 
through the Shall we have 
fair at Little Rock this fall? 
As intelligent reading men you are 
aware of the fact that in the live-stock 
interests, Arkansas does not rank where 
her natural advantages should place her. 
What a benevolent providence does for 
a country is so much inert matter unless 
utilized; even if this is done, how 


come up 
a state 


press, 


and 


are neighboring states to know what we | 


have unless we place it on exhibit and 
invite them to come and see to be con- 
vinced it is not only what we can 4do but 
what we have done. 

I appeal to each and all to do every- 
thing possible to father the interests of a 
state fair this fall; you owe it not only 
to yourselves, but to the state, for it is 
certain who are native born can- 
not wish to see their state far behind ad- 
joining ones. 

As an adopted son of 
with keen sorrow that I see others lead- 
ing in the production of pure-bred stock, 
and sending beef steers to Kansas City, 
Chicago and other large markets, that 
are but little below the price of the best 
northern cattle. 


those 


Arkansas, it is 


For our own sakes, for our childrens’ 
sake, and for the love we bear our 
homes, I appeal to every one of you to 
exert yourselves in all ways possible to 


assist in having a good fair, not only by 
exhibiting products, but by urging the 
matter through the press. 

In the history of live stock there has 
never been so much interest taken in 
pure breeds as now; we cannot stand 
still, it is either advance or fall behind. 
The press will back us, the business men 
will stand by us, and shall we whose fu- 
ture prosperity to a large extent depends 
on the present decision, be found want- 
ing? 

Brother breeders, if I should say yes, I 
should feel I had wronged you. Yours 
for improvement, 

D. B. PERKINS, 


Sec. and Treas. 


CONTAGIOUS SORE EYES IN 


TLE. 


CAT- 


There exists in this and other western 
states a contagious inflammation of the 
eyes among cattle that is popularly called 
‘‘pinkeve,”’ from the red and inflamed ap- 
pearance of the eye. The disease is quite 
widely distributed, and while it occurs at 
ill seasons of the year it 
quently observed during the summer 
months while cattle are on pasture, as 
dust and pollen from plants increase the 


is most fre- | 


! 
IT CONTAINS £2” 483 LARGE COLORED ENGRAVINGS OF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, GOATS, HOGS, POULTRY, ETC. 
1 Si 


tock Book contains a finely illustrated Vet 
Sheep 


Mastreds of Dollars. This ‘illustrated Stock 
justri s 
The Editer 


WE WILL GIVE YOU $14.00 WORTH 4 =a — so A 
This Book Mailed Free, Postage Prepai ou r S (etter or postal) 
fist—Name this and 2ad—How much Stock have yout @ré—Did pli ever use “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” for Horses, Cattle, Sheen, Hogs, ( 


] Largest Stock Food Factory in the World. 

| Capita! Paid in, $1,000,000 00. | 
NTECANAT 
NTERNAT 
INTERNATIO 


vers make these b. ngs. Our § 

also gives Description and History of the different Breeds of Horses, Catsle, 
of this Paper will tell you that you ought to have our Stock Book for reference 

“INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” IF BOOK IS NOT AS REPRESENTED. | 


and (” Answer These 3 Questions: 


THE QUICKEST CALF QROWER! 


MECHANICSB 
GENTs:—I feed my cattle and calves ‘‘international 
, and also in the winter, when it brings 
them out in good shape, so they get the ful] advantage of early 
spring pasture, and none of them have ever had ou: 
which is socommon atthattime. diy milk cows are giving 
more milk, winter and summer, 


Stock Food”’ summer 


“International Stock Food,"* and the butter is of better 
quality. I tested ‘International Stock Food’’ on a steer that 
had made no growth fora year. Afterfeeding‘‘/aternational 
Stock Food” one month he had made a net gain of 125 Ibs. 
His rations were corn foddex aud “Imternational Stock 
Food.” Asaspecial test I fed and raisedone calf on skim milk 
and “International Stock Food”’ during the winter and 


secured a weight of 450 Ibs. in the spring. 





International Stock 


NTERNAT L WORM POW 
's] NTERNATIONAL CO RE 
NTERNATIONAL 


nF o 
LTRY FO 
SE AILLER 





HARNESS S 


URG, OHIO. 


e scours, 


I commenced feeding 


Cc. S. MITCHELL. 





| 


that Wil Save Yeu 
' Department an ‘ | 


, Goats, Hogs sad 


ts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs? 


d C MINNEAPOLIS, 
Foo O., MINN., U.S. A. 
NTERNAT NA e 
NTERNAT Nn HEAVE a } 
aP S'LVER PINE i T 


OER 











The disease was first 


of the eye 


observed by the writer in this state In 

“. bd sine that time has spread rap- 

i] is now quite common. The ais- 

m to attack young cattle more 

ently than old cattle; but cattle of 

i ges will take it, and it seems to affect 

old cattle more severely than calves. It 

es not attack other animals than cat- 
tle 

CAUSES.—The cause of the disease has 

not been discovered, although it is be- 


The 
from one 
al- 
im- 


lieved to be manner! 


due to a germ 
in which the disease is spread 
animal to another is little 
though flies are believed to play an 
portant part. The however, 
spreads during the winter, when there are 
about Direct contact 
f spreading the 
idea that po'’len and 


understood, 


disease also 


1 flies seems to 


be a means o disease 


There is a popular 





dust cause the disease. They undoubtedly 
aggravate it, but the disease must be in- 
troduced into locality by an infected 
inimal 
SYMPTOMS rhe tirst symptom usually 
ed is a profuse discharge of tears 
from one eye, that run down over the 
ace Dust and dirt often adhere to the 
moist hair and a dirty streak is observed, 
specially in white-faced cattle, extend- 
ing from the inneft corner of the eye 
downward across the face The disease 
isually begins in one eye, and later at- 
tacks the other eye. In some cases both 
es may be attacked at the same time 


Associated with a discharge of tears is a 


swelling of the eyelids, which are nearly 
closed, partly from the swelling, but prin- 
cipally to keep the light from the eye, as 
bright light seems to increase the pain. 
The front part of the eyeball becomes 
milky white in appearance and one spot, 


usually near the center, red or 
co'ored. At this point an abscess or small 
gathering usually forms and looks to be a 
reddish, fleshy mass. It breaks and dis- 
charges a small amount of pus or matter 
that escapes with the tears. As the ani- 
mal recovers and the returns to its 
normal condition a white speck remains 
on the eyeball for a time as a scar show- 
ing where the abscess existed. In a few 
cases this abscess weakens the front of 
the eye to such an extent that it bursts 
and allows the contents of the anterior 
chamber of the eye to escape. A few of 
the cases where the eye bursts will heal 
and the animal wi!l recover the sight; but 
in a majority of the cases the animal will 
be permanently blind in that eye. A few 
cases are reported where both eyes have 

the animal was permanently 
both eyes. During the acute 


copper- 


eye 


burst and 


blind in 


stages of the disease if both eyes are af- | 


fected at the same time the inflammation 
be so severe as to cause a temporary 
blindness, the animals being unable to 
see at all, and it is necessary to feed and 
water them to prevent them falling away 
flesh If the animal has the 
an acute form there is often 
associated with the 
all cases the 
cease to ruminate and will stand 
iwith ears lopped and eyes closed exhibit- 


may 


rapidly in 
disease in 
fever 
practically 


disease; 
cattle 
about 


some 
and in 


ing all symptoms of severe suffering. 
|Milech cows usually fall away in the 
amount of milk secreted, or in severe 
cases it may be stopped entirely. Owing 


to a closing of the eyes together with 


the pain animals do not eat well, espe- 
cially while at pasture, and as a result 
'fall away in flesh. 

| Since practically no anima's die from 


the effects of this disease, and only a few 
jar: permanently affected by the loss of 
jsight the greatest loss is in the shrink- 
lage of flesh that follows an attack of this 
| disease. 

| TREATMENT.—If possible the 
should be prevented by keeping infected 
animals away from the healthy. After the 
| disease is once introduced among a bunch 
of cattle by separating and isolating the 
affected anima!s as soon as the first 
symptoms shown the can be 
checked. It practicable to attempt 
to treat a large number of animals unless 
| they valuable or 
suffer from the form. 
When it is advisable to treat an animal it 
‘should be placed in a darkened stable, tne 
leyes thoroughly washed with co'd water, 
lall secretions removed and a solution of 
|b yric acid, 20 grains dissolved in an ounce 
lof water, should be applied. A few drops 
jof Harlem oil or a little ointment made 
by mixing one part of finely pulverized 
iodiform with twelve parts of fresh lard 
of vaseline can be applied directly to the 
eyeball by putting it on the inside of the 
and gently rubbing it over tue 
surface. Cloths wet with cold water and 
kept over the eyes are useful in reducing 
the inflammation. Practically all animals 
make a good recovery in three to four 
| weeks. N. S. MAYU. 

| Kansas Experiment Station, Manhattan, 


Kan., May 27. 


disease 


are disease 


is not 
should be especially 


disease in a severe 


eyelid 


SOY BEANS FOR STOCK FEED. 


The soy bean stands at the head of all 
|protein feeding stuff, as corn heads the 
|list of the starch foods. Corn has 7.9 per 
leent of digestible protein, soy beans 29.8 
per cent, more than four times the protein 
jin corn. Corn is very rich in heat, energy 

kind that makes so'id lard 


jand fat of a 
land firm meat. Soy beans do not have 


inearly so much heat or energy, but are 
about four times as rich in fat of a kind 
that does not make the solid meat, but it 
is the kind of fat that turns a sow, ewe 
or cow into a big flow of the richest qual- 
jity of the richest milk. 

A careful study of these scientific facts 
will show how and why the mother ani- 
mals that are fed upon feeds rich in the 
quality of protein feeding stuff will bring 
, forth young with strong bones, muscles 
and tendons, and the mother animal be in 


the best possible condition to supply the 
richest milk food in great abundance. 
Sows and ewes with young that are fed 


upon unthrashed soy beans bring the 
most robust young that come into day- 
light. Cows and mares that have this | 
frame-building food in abundance bring | 
calves and colts of superior make-up. 


Several of our experiment stations give 
feeding experiments in 

corn and bears, two-thirds 
one-third fed to hogs | 
the greatest growth at the lowest 
any food mixture tried. 


us reports of 
which soy 


corn, soy beans, 


gave 


cost of 


The writer has reports from dairymen 
who filled their silos with corn and soy 
beans, half and half, with solid corn sil- 


age above and below this mixture. When 
fed the corn silage required mi!l feed, but 
but the mixed silage gave better returns 
in the milk pail and the churn than 
mill feed and corn silage. 

The soy bean crop has never failed us. 
In 1991 the drouth retarded the growtu of 
beans. The early frost 


ane |} 


cowpeas and soy 


destroyed our cowpea crop and injured 
our soy beans, but the beans recovered 
enough from the shock of the frost to 


make up half a crop of fine seed 

Calves, stock cattle and young horse or 
mule stock that wintered corn 
fodder and soy hay, half ha'f, 
will gain in flesh and coniition every day 
in the winter and come 
fat, sleek and with 
condition 

As animal 
edge of 


are upon 


bean and 
out in the spring 
bowels in an ideal 
feeders gain more know 

food and acquire more 
skill in feeding, the soy bean will beeome 


animal 


as standard 

What we want to do is to get a larger 
growth in prepared for market, 
and at for feed. A study of 
the feeding question and better feeding 
will double the profits of the farmer, 
dairyman, feeder and breeder, 

Olney, Il. ROBT. C., 


as corn 


anima!s 


less cost 


MORRIS. 
THE HEREFORD ASSOCIATION 


Will Move Headquarters to Chicago. 

Kansas City, Mo., May 31.—Secretary C. 
R. Thomas of the American Hereford 
Breeders’ Association, announced to-day 
[that the headquarters would be moved 
from Kansas City to Chicago June 15, and 


the Chicago Stockyards Company has 
agreed to erect a building for the asso- 
ciation and make its rent free for five 
years. The headquarters of the associa- 
|tion have been here since the organiza- 
tion eighteen years ago, and have made 
|Kansas City the center of the Hereford 


cattle industry. The Kansas City Stock- 
yards Company is very much chagrined 
jat losing the headquarters, and may try 
to induce the Hereford association to re- 
main here. 


| SPAYING HEIFERS. 
| a 
|} Editor RURAL WORLD: I have some 
yearling heifers that I want to feed with 
I have heard that they would do 
better if spayed and obviate the risk of a 
bull getting to them. Kindly let some one 
who has had experience tell me through 
the columns of the RURAL WORLD if 
}there is much risk of loss by the opera- 
tion and at what time it should be per- 
formed, also the result. H. C. H. 

|} Audrain Co., Mo, 

| There is said to be very little risk in 
spaying heifers, and those thus operated 
on handle and fatten much more satis- 
| factorily than when untreated. Will Dr. 
| T. E. White inform our correspondent 
jhow and when the operation should be 


| performed, and what the results are like- 


steers. 


ww to be? 
Last call for the June 17 sale at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., of Shorthorns. This is an 


jexcellent offering of high-class Scotch, 
| Bates and Scotch-topped Bates cattie. It 
not matter whether 
straight Scotch, a _ straight 


want a 
Bates, a 


does you 


|Scotch-topped Bates or a red or a roan, 
you can find it in this sale with good 
quality to boot. There will be bulls, cows 


bred, cows with calves, at foot, and heif- 
ers not bred, and when the offering comes 
j}from such noted herds as N. H. Gentry 
and Gentry Bros., Sedalia; Arthur Wal- 
lace, Bunceton; F. M. Marshall, Black- 
;water; M. B. Guthrie, Mexico; 8S. W. 
Roberts, Pleasant Green; J. K. King, 
|Marshall, all from Missouri, and Gall- 
jagher & Meyers, Highland Station, Kans., 
the offering ought to be of the best qual- 
ty, and we think that those attending 
the sale will not be disappointed in that 
| respect. They are not in high flesh, but 
the most of them are in good breeding 
flesh. Those that want catalogues should 
write Mr. June K. King, Marshall, Mo., 
}at once, as it gives full particulars which 
lwe have not space to-g:ve here. 

| A POSSIBLE MEAT FAMINE. 

| A press dispatch from Chicago on May 
|31 says: Chicago's available supply of 
meat is growing smaller, and Monday, 
lunless the teamsters’ strike is settled, a 
{meat famine is expected by retail mer- 
|chants. The small packers who are em- 
|Ploying union teamsters are killing more 
|stock than before the strike began, but it 
is now thought that they will be unable 
|to supply the local demand. Stock on the 
; hoof is being purchased by the packers as 
| usual. The report that droves were being 
|left to shrink in weight in the pens is not 
| verified at the yards. The slaughtering 
is going on as usual, it is said, and the 
surplus placed in cold storage. Downtown 
hotels and restaurants, where meat from 
the proscribed packers is used, will feel 
jthe displeasure of organized labor. Union 
ice men refused to deliver ice to the 
Great Northern hotel, the Palmer house, 
Kinsley’s restaurant and the Heusner 
Baking company to-day. Notice was also 





| around 


served on the Auditorium and the Annex 
hotels that their ice supply would be | 
stopped after to-day if they continued to 
use meat from the packers who are fight- 
ing the union. | 
The seat of war in the 
shifted to the Omaha packing house, just | 
| 

| 





teamsters’ strike 


north of the Halsted street bfidge, this 
morning. The activity of the packing 
interests to be centered 
that spot, consequently the 
strikers were equally in that neigh- | 
borhood, } 
Prisoners at the Bridewell and the boys 
at John Worthy schoo! will have to sub- 
sist on beans and porridge after to-mor- 
row, according to Supt. John Sloan. The | 
house of correction is practically out | 
that is scarcely | 


house seemed | 


and 
busy 


city 
of meat, having a supply 
sufficient for to-morrow. 

“We are being seriously affected by the 


meat famine,” said Mr. Sloan, “and will | 
have to feed the prisoners here on por- | 
ridge and beans. I have just had a con- } 
ference with the butchers here, and the } 


men who have the contract to supply the | 
Bridewell with meat, and they hold out | 


no hope.’ 


BULL NEEDS OUTDOOR LIFE. 


| have a three-year-old bull weighing 
i400 = pounds He has always been fed 
rather sparingly. He is slightly defective 
as a breeder. What will be an economi- 
cal ration for him to increase his weight 


without injur'ng breeding qualities? Corn 
is worth 6 cents, oats 45 cents per bush- 
wheat bran $19 and clover hay $8 
per ton. The bull receives daily 
about five and one-half pounds of oats 
and bran, equal parts by weight, and all 
the hay and corn stover he will 
clean He gets exercjse in open 
lot during the day,’ writes a correspond- 
ent to the “Breeders’ Gazette,” to 
which Prof. Henry replies as follows: 
No fault can be found with the kind of 
feed the bull is getting and no change 
ean be recommended so far as nutrent 
is concerned. If other feeds are used 
instead they would simp!y be for the pur- 
pose of furnishing variety, which hardly 
seems necessary. What this bull needs 
than all elsé is the freedom of a 
pasture lot in association with 
other cattle. If possible let hm run at 
large for the summer season, and if 
this can be done it will probably be found 
that both his appetite and breeding 
qualities will be materially improved. 
The close housing of bulls is the great- 
bane in the cattle-breeding business, 
though it is something difficult to avoid. 
Bu'ls are only at their best when they 
‘live a natural life, and steady confine- 
unsatisfactory and injurious 
to other animals. 


el and 
now 


clover 


up. an 


more 
good 


est 


ment is as 
to them as it is 


REGISTERED SCRUBS. 





The term registered scrub sounds odd- 
ly. It certainly sounds like a misnomer, 
jand yet it is not, for, however much it is 
to be regretted registered scrubs are all 
;too prevalent, stock-growers are not al- 
ways responsible for having scrubs, says 
|Prof. Shaw. They will come occasionally 
lin the best ordered and the best managed 


| herds. How they come in such herds 
jor why they come, nobody seems to 
|know. But the fact remains that they 
come. And though the owner may not 
|be responsible for their coming, he is 
lresponsib.e for recording them and for 
keeping them or selling them as_ the 


}case may be for breeding. When the un- 
|initiated in pedigrees invest in such an- 
jimals they are pretty certain to invest 


jin such scrubs. The word ped‘gree has 
jin it the spell of magic for them, and 
they invest in such serubs because they 


lcan get them cheaply. Of course the re- 


sults are not satisfactory. Their minds 
jare made up. Their conclusions are 
|formed. They have tried them and found 
jthem wanting. Their watchword is, 
jhenceforth, no more scrubs for them. 
Are not breeders who sell such stocks 
responsible? They also injure them- 
selves. Such sales eventually react 
against their trade. They also injure 
their own business by having such an- 


imals in their herd. When a good judge 
of cattle vis'ts a herd and finds such 
animals, his mind is more or less preju- 


diced. What, then, shall be done with 
these animals? Why, if males, they ought 
to be castrated and sold for meat. If 


females, they should be sent away along 
the same highway. It is folly to register 
such animals, whatsoever may be their 
breeding. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDs, 





Market Report Furnished by Evans-Snit- 
der- Buel Company. 





CATTLE—Receipts included a few loads 
of choice cattle, but none that could be 
termed strictly fancy. Best here brought 
37.50. Run was heavier than last week, 
but quality of beef cattle not good, in- 
cluding more grassy, half-fat grades. 
| Market fore part of week about steady 
;on all fat cattle, but has declined each 
|day since, and bu!k of medium to pretty 
|}good kinds 30c to 50c lower than 
| close of last week, and demand at close 
jvery week. Receipts heavier at other 
;markets than last week, and quite a de- 
j}cline reported. Buyers discriminated 
against grassy, half-fat kinds more than 
|any time this season. Receipts of cow and 
jheifer butcher stuff liberal; best grades 
|10c to 15e lower, medium to pretty good 
kinds fully 5c lower. Receipts of buils 
| moderate; prices 10e to 15c lower. Stock- 
ers and feeders in fair demand at about 
|Steady prices for best grades; common 
|and medium kinds lower. Milk cows and 
| calves about steady, with demand center- 
jing on very best grades. Receipts of veal 
calves liberal, and prices about 50c per 


close 





ewt. lower; bulk solid from $5.50 to %6.00; 
top, $6.50. 

Shipping and export 
weights are quotab‘e as follows: Best na- 
tive beef steers, strictly fancy cattle, 
1,300 to 1,700 pounds average, $7.25@7.00. 
Choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds 
Good and 


steers of var‘ous 


average, $7.00@7.25. sh'pping 

export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds, .....@ 
7.00. Fair to medium shipping steers, 
1,300 to 1,450 pounds, %6.25@6.50. Steers, 
1,200 to 1,28 pounds average, full range, 
rough to best, $5.75@7.30. Steers, 1,000 to 
119% pounds average, full range, %5.60@ 
6.30, bulk of sales at $5.00@6.50. Steers 
weighing less than 1,000 pounds, full 
range, $4.55@6.5, bulk sold at %5.00@6.25. 


Feeding steers, fair to choice, 800 pounds 


and upwards, $.65@4.85, the bulk at 4.00 
@4.35 Stock heifers, full range, $2.0@ 
3.75, and the bulk at $.00@3.50. Fancy 
native heifers sell at $6.25; there was a 


fair supply on the market. Choice nat ve 
heifers sell at $5.50@6.00. Best native cows 
sell at $5.25@5.75 and good heifers seil at 
4.0045... Medium cows at $3.20..+.<5. 

Fair $2.75@3.25. Inferior, ligat 
and old cows, $1.00@2.00.. The bulk of the 
southwest cows sold at $1.75@2.25 and the 


cows, 


bu'k of all the cows sold at $3.25@4.85. 
Canning cows sell at 2.004@3.00. Veal 
calves, full range, $3.50@6.50 per 10 


pounds, bulk at $5.50@6.25 per 100 pounds. 
Heretics and yearlings sold at $2.75@5.50 
100 pounds, with the bulk at $4.W@ 
4.50. Bulls, full range, $3.15@6.00; bu'k of 
sales, $3.75@4.30. Stocker bulls sold at 
2.5043.65, the bulk at $3.40@3.50. During the 
week the m lkers sold at a full range of 
$20.00451.00 per cow and calf, the bu'k of 
sales being at $30.00@ 45.00. 

SOUTHERN LAT. _..—Receipts 474 
the heaviest week's run for some 
Monday's market opened steady to 
lower; but prices have declined 


per 






a shade 


each day since, and best grades Thurs- 
|day l5e to 20c lower, medium to pretty 
good kinds to 3) lower and common 





grades light-weight steers 40c to 65c lower 
than last week. Market very 
uneven during entire week. Entirely too 
many grassy, half-fat kinds are coming, 
and we expect them to sell lower; buyers 
discriminating against them. Chicago re- 


close of 


| ceipts heavier than last week and prices 


show quite a decline. Cattle forwarded 
from here Wednesday sold considerably 
lower than offered here. We _ sold this 


week one load of steers averaging 1,552 
pounds, at $8.00, we thnk the fattest cat- 
tle we saw from Texas. Receipts 
bulls, and heifer butcher stuff 
light; steady to shade lower, in 
sympathy with decline in steers. Had 
receipts been heavy, we think decline 
would have been considerable, as med'um 
grades of native cows and he fers would 
have been considerable, as medium grades 
of antive 
s line 

er each 
$2.50 


ever 
cows 


prices 


cows and heifers show big de- 
teceipts of calves heavy and low- 
day, showing decline of 
to $8.00 per head from extreme high 
time. Bulk of from $8.0) to 
$9.00 per head. 

| During the week Texas and Indian Ter- 
rtory steers averaging 599 to 1,552 pounds 
sold at a full range of $3.35@8.00, most of 
them going at $5.00@5.90. Cows and heifers 
brought $2.5044.50, bulk, $3.40@3.80; stags 
and oxen, $3.50@5.25; bulls, $3.00@4.50, and 
calves, $3.00@5.00 per hundred and at $4.00 


calves sold 


| 
| 


| 











|@11.00 per head. This week Alabama, 
'Louisiana and Mississippi steers, 570 to 
%9 pounds average, at $4.00@4.30; bulls 


land oxen at $3.25@3.50, and cows at $3.25. 
During the week Arkansas and Tennes- 
jsee steers, 659 to 988 pounds, sold at $3.10 
'@4.00, cows at $2.75, mixed at $2.75, and 
jbulls and oxen at $3.10@3.50. 

| HOGS—Week opened with heavy re- 
|ceipts and sharp declines at all po nts, 
but later conditions were more favorable 
| for sellers and a net advance of about 
\25c was established. A good clearance was 
|made at following values: Butchers and 
| select heavies, $7.10 to $7.45; light mixed, 
| $6.90 to $7.20; heavy pigs, $6.00 to $6.90; light 
| pigs, $5.00 to $6.00; rough heavies, $6.00 to 
$6.75. 

SHEEP—Receipts for the week | beral 
jand dec'ine of about 2c was forced on 
both sheep and lambs. However, a good 
;clearance was made at following values: 
| Best lots of mixed ewes and wethers, $5.00 
\to $5.25; yearlings, $5.50 to $6.00; spring 
lambs, $6.50 to $7.00; bucks, $3.50 to $4.00; 
| stockers, $2.25 to 50. 

Monday, June 2, 192.—CATTLE—Under 
light receipts in the native division prices 
were l0c h'gher. On the quarantine side 
receipts were heavy, and the market ruled 
from steady to lc lower. Chicago re- 
ported 8,000, and market l0c higher. 





HOGS—Receipts liberal, market 5c 
lower. 
SHEEP—Receipts moderate, market 
steady. 





AUXVASSE HERD. 


Shorthorn Bulls, Southdown Sheep and Berkshire 
is Choice breeding. Individual meiit. Stock 
sold worth the money. Call on or address 


C. A. McCue, Auxvasse, Mo. 


MAPLEHURST 


Has the following choice registered stock to offer 
Ss buyers at a bargain: 13-year-old Short- 
orn heifer and a pair of calves, all red, and bred 
in the heart of Blue Grass Kentucky; Poland China 
gilts of fancy strain, good form end well developed, 
bred to No.1 herd boar; Southdown yearling rams, 
ram lambs, and young ewes in pairs, trios or singly 
to suit customer. 4 
phers, Incubators and Brooders, Bicycle and 
Typewriter, all good as new. 
_ Pen Poultry, the choice of our this season’s breed- 
ing flocks, any many good youngsters in Brabmas, 
Langshans, Rocks, Dottes, Leghorns. Minorcas, 
Turkeys and Dux. Be first to order and get the 
best of W. B. DOAK, Russellville. Tenn. 


Idlewild Shorthorns. 


Home of Godey 116675. Stock by him for sale. 
Godoy bieod. Godoy type. Great coats. Great 
scale. Vermont is railroad station on farm. 


Ww. P. HARNED, 


Vermont, Cooper Co., Mo. 


BERKSHIRE 
BRED SOWS. 


Bred for early farrow; also have some choice 
boars ready for service. Allof best breeding and 
individual merit. I also breed Shorthorn cattle, 
Shropshire and Cotswold sheep. All orders given 
prompt attention. Come and see or address 


JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 


TX extra good Hereford Bulls, eight m onths to 

two years old, by Sir Garfield 9 , & grandson 
of Garfield 7015. Your choice for $160.00. J. R. 
NOBLE, Otterville, Il. 














fully | 


Chicago, New York, 


BLACKLEGINE 


Pasteur Blackleg Vaccine ready for use. 

Single Blacklegine (for common stock): No. 

No. 2 (20 doses) $2.50; No 8 (50 doses) $6.00. Double Blacklegine (for 

choice stock) $2.00 for 10 doses, first lymph and second lymph inclusive, 
Blacklegine Outfit, for applying Blacklegine, 50 cents. 


Pasteur Vaccine Co., 


1 (10 doses) $1.50; 


Ft. Worth, Denver, San Francisco, 








TO BE 


TUESDAY, JUNE 17TH 


M. B. GUTHRIE, Mexico, Mo. 
F. M. MARSHALL. 


Catalogs on application to 


The cattle represents the Scotch and Bates in their 
standard families, well topped with the best of Scotch and Bates Bulls. 


COMBINATION SALE 


SHORTHORN 
CATTLE 


SOLD 


, 1902, AT | P.M, 


AT THE 


Sale Pavilion at Kansas City Stock Yards, 
KANSAS, CITY, MO. 


The cattle are all selected and from the foilowing well known herds: 
N. H. GENTRY, Sedalia, Mo., 6 head. 

SAM W. ROBERTS, Pleasant Green, Mo., 16 head. 

A. A. WALLACE, Buneeton, Mo., 10 head. 

GENTRY BROS., Sedalia, Mo , 6 head. 

JUNE K. KING, Marshall, Mo., 10 head. 

GALLAGHER & MEYER, Highland Station, Kansas, 6 head, 


purity and other good 


JUNE K. KINC, 


MARSHALL, MO., OR ANY CONSICNOR. 








LAVENDER VISCOUNT 124755, Cham 
of the Armour Trophy for best bull at the Kansas 


Cruickshan 
E. LEONARD & SON, Bell Air. 
and shipping station, Bunceton, on Miseour 


ity show 
show, also great champion over all at the Chicago International o: 
Victoria bull Royal Pompton by Merry Hampton. 

ooper County, Mo. Ed. Patterson, M . 

Pacific Ry. J ‘ _— 


RAVENSWOOD HERD OF SHORTHORNS. 


ion Bull Two Years in Succession. Winner 
of 1900 ane Fens champion over all at same 

1901 heads herd assisted by the 
Bulls and heifers for sale. C, 
Telegraph 








C. M. CASEY, CLINTON 


obtainable. 
Our Herp B 


(141 608); Prince of 
1901 


Cattle of both sexes for sale at prices 


herds of the country. 
Address all correspondence to 


We can now spare Imp. Blythe Victor 
flower 5th, together with other Scotch bulls worthy a place at the headof t 


TEBO LAWN HERD OF SHORTHORNS 


» HENRY COUNTY, MO. 
Our Speciatty—Casey Mixtures, producéd by the blending of the best blood 
Our aim, the best in the land! 


; . Choice (76360). The highest priced bull of mod 
times Alice’s Prince Ne sy ) (son of the great Imp. Princess Alice); imp Vietor 
ebe Lawn (172599) (first prize calf at great Kansas City Show of 


to suit all buyers. 
(140609) and offer a son of i=p. May- 
© good 


Ee. B. MITCHEL, Clinton, Mo. 








RI d out of Peri Dushen, Rose of Sharon, 


Call on or address 


Lavender Dorrit for sale or exchange for Scotch 


SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE. 


Of serviceable age. All sired by the Scotch Lavender W. A. Harris bred bull LAVENDER DOR- 
T 123459 an Young Mary and Nellie Bly Cows. aioe 


bull of equal merit. Sold for no fault, 


Ee. T. LETTON @& SON, Walker, Mo. 








C. G@. ENOX, V.-Pres. 


ST. Lovis NATIONAL Stock YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 
Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite the city of St. Louis. 
see that their stock is billed directly to the 


National - Stock - Yards. 


C. T. JONES, Gen. M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mgr 


Shippers should 








“Sunny 


come to see me 





© HUNDRED HEAD FOR SALE, 
cows 8 years old or Over, 10 2-year-old heifers 
from 8 months te two years old. 
ices on any of the above cattle. Write o7 
ore buying. 


c&. A. STANNARD, Emporia, Kan. 


Slope Herefords.” 


@ goed 


consisting of 
60 yearii 


bred, 








Bred and For Sale by 


Registered Shorthorn Cattle 


AND POLAND-«CHINA HOGS, 
H. A. BARBER, WINDSOR, MO. 








20 BULLS-25 YOUNG COWS 


With calves at foot, good colors, Scotch-Topped Bates, will be sold right if taken soon. 


S. W. ROBERTS, PLEASANT GREEN, MO. 








Red Polled Cattle. 


ENGLISH Pure blooded and extra 


fine stock. §~ Your orders solicited. 
L. K. HASELTINE. Dorchester. Greene Co., Me 


ABORTION Eeietitture” te 











Kellog’s Condition Powderjis a positive cure for 
these diseases. Write for circular. Address, 
H.W. KELLUG CO., St. Paul Minn. 
BULL BARGAINS. 
Good 


Several er rae Shorthorn Bulls cheap. 
colors; & individuals. Address C. 8. PARKER, 
R. D. No. 1. Concordia, Mo. 





D. R. THOMAS, > 
Breeder of Shorthorn cattle. Horses jac 
Poland-China hogs, Bronze Turkeys, 
mouth Rocks. ress 

R. F. D. No. 1 
, MONETT, MO. 


CLOVER LEAF FARM HEREFORDS. 


BOM the best imported and native strains. Farm 

2 miles from station; telephone. Visitors met 

Correspondence solicited. Fg 8 6 to 16 
months, for sale. w.G.s YY, 











HEREFORDS 
20 Registered Hereford Bulls, from 8 to 
22 months old; 10 nice Yearling Heifers, 
fine as silk; 10 2-year-old Heifers, bred te 
choice bulls. Herd contains 135 head. Call 
on or address 
N. E. MOSHER & SON, Salisbury, Mo. 
T= name of SAM W. COX has yg teen to 

0 


the 
readers of Colman’s Rural Wor! T than 
any live-stock breeder in Shorthorn Cattle, 16th 





ke of Cedarview 1: in use. Up-te-date Po- 
land China Hogs. from choice PI ath 
Rocks. Write him 


5 in if you want —_ b 
South Greenfield, Mo., on K.0. & Ft. 8. branch of 


Frisco System. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Let me give prices and 
fit rates on choice Females 
and Bulls that will sire 
rize-winners, J.P. VI8- 
ERING.B.13. Melville.Ill. 





PIASA 


BREEDING 
FARM 


CEDAR VIEW AND GROVE HILL 
SHORTHORNS. 


Gay Laddie 119,293 at head of herd. Young stock for 
sale. Call or write. 
POWELL BROS.., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 














Bois D’Arc, Mo., Greene Co.. on Memphis zB. 
BULLS: One 2-yr., three yr’s.;2 reds,2 roans;3 
* of Easterday famil, 1 Cambridge 


and 
Rose; good quality; Bates bred; will sell ata bar- 
gain if Taken pond / 


L. G. JONES. Towanda, Ill. 
Shorthorn Cattle, 





on or address 





AUCTIONEERS. 
J. ZACK WELLS, 


Live Stock Auctioneer, Sweet Springs, Mo. 
Sales made anywhere on earth. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


R. W. MITCHELL, 


LIVE sTOCK acca’ 











MO 
ta I breed pure bred cattle and nogs, mv host 
of patrons eet kaow how to sell them. Write for 


Golden Seabrighi chickens Stock Sadegye tor este | 










Half cevt's 


Kills Worth saves 
every 2 quarts 
fy it milk snd 
strikes. uch fice 

oof ail 





Cures sores, 

ments, etc. Shoo-Fly is the origivsl 

stock protector used by same dairymeD 

since kes. Thousands have duplicated 10 

pes coven consecutive years. Beware 

at lastonly a few hours and make sores. 

,_ If your dealer does not keep Fly send us 61.00 %r 

‘atest improved double tube sprayer and enough Shoo-Fly 
protect 100 cows, or 25c for Maui. 

wart FREE to those nami imitation they have used, 

ese Will send Sprayer for sve. 


olpanunrie pay express, To th 
SHEEP DIP 








is the most 
Kills all Liee, Ticka. © Carel 
5 
Rnown Sianetant, Preventecon! wn 


tick 
SHOO-FLY MFG. CO. 1005 Fairmount Ave., Phila. ,Pa. 
Experience has proven Shoo-Fly to be 0. K.—EDITOR. 

















Ww. _D. ROSS 


Live Stock Auctioneer, 
Your Patronage solicited. Terms " 


H. W. KERR, 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Good young bulls for sale. Carlinville, 1). 
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STALLIONS ADVERTISED. 





The following stallions adertised in the 
ri RAL WORLD for the season of 1902 
are well worthy of patronage: 

Wilkesby 33333, by Red Wilkes; W. F. 

Pocahontas, Cape Girardeau Co., 


Schade, 
Mc 
Monitor Russell 33727, by Alley Russell; 


D. §. Perdee, Walker, Vernon Co., Mo. 

Mongold 28652, Matinee record 2:26%, by 
Allandorf; R, C. Brownlee, Holden, John- 
son Co., Mo. 

Monward 18417, by Hudson, 2831, son of 
Kentucky Prince, 2470. Dr. William Col- 
man, Sterling, Rice Co., Kan. 

Mondorf 22009, by Allandorf, 2:19%, son 
of Onward; Thos. H. Moore, Troy, Lin- 
coln Co., Mo. 

Wilkesgold 26360, son of Red Wilkes; H. 








H. Eisenbath, Josephville, St. Charles 
Co., Mo. 
, mare and colt on the John Klein 


rm, not far from Sedalia, were picked 
by a tornado on May 26 and carried 
ver a public road and three barbed- 
ree c. Kahrs without injury, a distance 
¢ over half a mile. Chickens were strip- 
ed of their feathers and the spokes from 
the wheels of a farm wagon were torn 


It. 





believe that from the great young 
stallions of to-day, when mated with the 
highly formed trotting mares that 

a been deve'oped during the past de- 
ade will come a type of trotters that will 
far superior to that which has re- 
culted from old-fashioned breeding. Many 
the greatest trotters of to-day, Cres- 

is among others, are bred in old-fash- 
therefore it is reasonable to 


ied lines; 
ppose that the results of further ad- 
cement in breeding will be infinitely 


reater than those of breeding in its more 
Doubtiess the resu'ts of 
ideas in breeding 
vould have already been more apparent 
f precocious youngsters, which are noth- 
g more than natural trotters, were not 
o frequently knocked out by overwork 
rompted by a desire on the part of the 
river for notoriety.—Joe Rea. 


rimitive state. 


e more advanced 


The usual clause inserted in the ship- 
jing contract, limiting the liability of the 
ailroads to $100 per head, in case of ac- 
ident, in the transportation of horses, 
loes not necessarily release the carriers 
from c!aims for actual loss by death or 
njury of the animals. W. C. Hendrickson 
f Belle Mead, N. J., recently recovered 
$5) from the Pennsylvania railroad for 
oss of the brood mare Lady Washington, 
The railroads have been in the habit of 
arrying such cases from court to court 
ntil the claimant grew tired of prose- 
uting them to the end. But precedents 
learly show that actual loss can be re- 
overed, if it is suffered through the 
arelessness or neglect of the servants of 
the company to run the train properly. 
Open switches, shunting, bumping and the 
ike come under the head of carelessness, 
Persons in charge of valuable horses 
should not stand such usage, but notify 
the engineer and conductor of the train 
that due care must be exercised to avoid 
oting and shunting which may throw a 
horse down and end his racing career. 


Many stablemen 
Act, and beat 
with 


overdo the groom'!ng 
and hammer a nervous 
brush and swipe until he is 
sore all over and ready to go mad if you 
asp a brush with a currycomb. This 
slam-bang business is all wrong and wi'l 
ot do for the modern, thin-skinned, ner- 
ous creature which is replacing the old 
lung-hill that would enjoy combing over 
with the garden rake, Make a horse's 
toilet as you make your own—plenty of 
water and plenty of friction—but as you 
arefully dry yourself, so dry him, not by 
brute strength, but with soft towels or 
ub cloths which absorb as they shampoo, 
When a horse comes in wet, tired and 
irty, don’t allow him to be dressed and 
hissed at for hours. Would you like to 
ome in from a long walk and be fussed 
‘round for an hour after? Scrape him, 
‘traighten his hair, roll thick bandages 
on legs, either after washing or over .ne 
lirt, cover him up warm to let him steam 


horse 
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Studebaker 


Watchwords. 

Studebaker wagons carry more 
freight year in and out than the 
greatest railroad in America. That 
means many wagons, and they are 
all sold on their merits. When a 
man buys a Studebaker once he 
doesn’t change to some other make 
the next time. To know that it’s 
a Studebaker is enough. It is 


Sure to have the very best of ma- 
terials, workmanship, finish, and be 


up todate in all things. The Stude- 
aker name stands for these things. 
They have been the Studebaker rule 
and guide for fifty years. 
, Studebakers also make a full 
line of all kinds of vehicles, har- 
hess, ete. Control entire output of 
Buggy Co., and make 
Izzer Line” of vehicles. All 
dealers handle the Studebaker 
goods. Write us for catalogue. 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. 


South Bend, Ind. 
we WtEPOSITORIES: 
Cy, Beane salt Lake Olty, Pertiand, Ores 


outa nee ; 
= Pol — 
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out and leave him alone. When dry sim- 
ply remove bandages, take off blankets 
and let him alone until next morning. 
Never be afraid to wash a horse, legs, 
body and all—what is there about soap 
and water that is poison to him and good 
for you? But dry him thoroughly from 
ear to toe, as you would yourself, and 
never fear scratches,colds nor other ill re- 
sults. 


BLUE BULL NOTES. 


By L. E. Clement. 
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Hiram Lewis, Genoa, Neb., has a very 
fast mare by Rushville, 3303, son of Blue 
Bull and sire of Blucher, 2:29; Dusty 


Heels, 2:27%, and Gipsey Queen, 2:1s%- 
all trotters. Atlantic, by him, was one 
of the fastest ever bred in the 
state. He was in the way of the Shade- 
Onwards, and was hid from s‘ght 
and racing. This mare will race through 
the Nebraska Circuit and should add an- 
other to the list of Rushville. 

Galma, Kans., has a race meeting June 
10, 11 and 12. 
Some of the 


pacers 


wise are asking the 
shown at Memphis 
so early in the season is not detrimental 
to the horse, take the season through. 
Memphis is not the only place where too 
much speed has been made use of, and 
the horse having early extreme speed is 
now, the first of June, stale, 

There is yet time to get You Bet, 2:11% 
on half-mile track, ready to win his por- 
tion of the races, but the preparation 
will want to be changed and no fast 
miles shown, for fun, money or marbles. 

The Review says W. H. Daily is at 
Knell’s Park and has seven stalls, ete. 
Inquiry failed to locate him at the park. 
About three weeks ago he told the writer 
he should be at P.ttsburg, Kans., until the 
track at Fort Scott was in shape, when 
it was his intention to go there and work 
until he started for the races, There are 
at Knell’s Park Thomas Patten, with 
seven head; John Kington, with three 
brothers and sisters of the b'ack colt, 


ones 


question if the speed 


Capt. Doon, purchased of his breeder a} 


few weeks ago by W. H. Daily and in 
Daily’s string at Pittsburg, Kans. 

Mr. Kimberlin is breaking colts and 
spoiled horses at the park, and has the 
reputation of being ‘‘an only” in that 
part of the business. The colt-breaker 
is in demand the year round, The speed- 
maker is always in evidence where there 
are plenty of colts, and the race-driver 
is born, not made. While in racing his 


mission is an #mportant one, but it is not 
more so than either of the others. Hun- 
dreds of good ones are _ spoiled every 
year before a race-dr.ver could do any- 
thing with them, and before they are 
ready to graduate from the breaker or 
speed-maker to the race-driver. Knell 
has a string of his own and will no 
doubt he heard from at the races, when 


the colts are called. 

Passing Knell’s Park on the Frisco I 
noticed the neat apearance of the stalls 
in their new possession. 


I do not know the sire or sex of the foal, 
but the mare produced speed to Ben Mc- 
Gregor in every foal. 

Joplin has at last purchased the site for 
a Fair Ground, and they claim they will 
give a meeting this fall. I question it 
very much, but they hope they will. 

Chris Steinbach has a chestnut filley by 
the dead Allercyone, 2:17%, dam Allena, 
2:29%. On May 28 he was offered and re- 
fused $140 for the little miss less than 
two months’ old. Allena will probably 
be bred to Prodigal, 2680. Attorney Thos. 
Carlin of Pierce City has a nice bay filley 
foal by Kankakee and will be bred to 
Prodigal, 2680. The dam is by Rubenstein, 
2:294, son of Durango, by Strader’s Clay, 
24 dam May Morning, by Resumption, son 
of Blue Bull, 34 dam Doss‘a J., by Bair, 
son of Bayard. A Springfield drummer 
offered $50 for the filley before she was 
a week old. This is a good mule price, 
and will discount plug-breeding. 


Wood Chevies, at Galena, Kans., is 
training a 2-year-old filley by Ben Mec- 
Gregor, dam by Lakeland Abdallah, for 


Cc. Cc. Light. The filley is claimed to be 
unusually promising. Light says Chevies 
has as promising a string as he has seen 
anywhere. A sister to Oolong, by pen 
McGregor, is pacing fast. Haz'e Grant, 
2:224%4, by Manville, Light says, can make 
all the trotters move some. A citizen of 
Sedalia was driving on the.new mile track 
when he became sick and fell forward 
and was dragged, head down, for a quar- 
ter of a mile or more. Such accidents 
ean not be avoided, but are very much to 
be deplored when they occur. There are 
always unpleasant and disagreeable hap- 
penings in any business, no matter how 
well guarded they may be, nor how far 
removed from anything that would look 
like a possible sensation. 

In another month the will be 
starting for the money, and new records 
will begin to be made. We should have 
some good additions for Missouri sires. 
There seems to be a large number of green 
Walnut Bay colts in training at Sedal‘a. 
It is safe to say there should be several 
additions for him. 8. A. Mentzer of Green 
R'dge, Mo., has two by Prodigal, 2680, that 
should enter the list. They are brother 
and sister—one a trotter and the other a 
pacer. 

Nutgregor has two at Fort Scott- 
a brother and sister, 2 and 3 years of age, 
dam Maud P., 2:15%—that if given a 
chance will take standard records, The 
8-year-old is a trotter and the 2-year-ou 
a pacer. 

The time is now short, and the records 
performers will soon begin for 


horses 


of new 
1902. 





“BALANCING.” 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Speaking of 





|“*balancing™” a 


trotter, about ten years 
ago I was at a certain place out west. 1 
was at that time living in Chicago, su- 
pervising the trueing and balancing of 
some horses. There was a mare there 
fourteen years old that had a record of 
2:17% to a high wheel sulky. The owner 
informed me that the only way they 
could keep her trotting square was to at- 
tach a pole on her off side at the shoul- 
der, run this pole back along side of her 
flank and bind it firmly to the cross bar 
of the sulky so as to keep her even in the 
center between the shafts. In addition 
to this they were obliged to shoe her with 
a 26-ounce shoe on the nigh hind foot and 
an 8-ounce shoe on the off hind foot. I 
do not remember how she was shod for- 
ward as to weight of shoes, but my recol- 
lection of that part of it is that she had 
on.a fairly heavy shoe, and I do remem- 
ber that she wore a toe weight in addi- 
tion. The owner did not care to have me 
do anything with her, as he intended 
breeding her and he did not think he 
would race her any more. 

I was attending to several other horses 
for him. I visited his place every week, 
spending a day each trip, attending to 
various other horses. Finally, in about 








three weeks, and after he had had plenty 
of opportunity to be made aware of the 


I saw the dam of Texas McGregor, | 
2.224, and a light dun foal at her side. 





of repairs. 





All barness, old or new, is 
and wear 


Eureka Harness Oil | 


The finest p 
many times its cost by improved appearance and in the cost 











made pliable and easy—wi!! look better 
longer—by the use of 


ve for leather ever discovered. Saves 


Sold everywhere in cans—ell sizes. 
Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 























improvement 
I had 


that I had 
attended to, he 


those | 
“Mr. 


made on 


said to me: 


| Hall, I don't care if you do take hold of 
jthe old mare and see what you can do 
|with her.’ “All right,’ I said, “I'll fix 


her, but I don’t wish you to speed her for 
about one week after I fix her.’ rie 
agreed to this. I had the mare sent to the 
trued and “balanced” all of her 
feet, and in ten days he drove her a mile 


shop. I 


j without any pole from shoulder to cross 
| bar of sulky in just 2:17. I shod her with 
\the same weight, and one- 


about 
j half ounces on each of her four feet, anu 


seven 
he said he never saw her go so level and 
true in his life, and he 
| since she was two years old. 
| “balanced’’? 


had owned her 
Was she 
And was she “balanced” in 
a natural, correct way? She did not have 
any artificial appliances to her feet or her 
limbs. She could have trotted just as fast 
barefooted, for 


she needed 
|shoes or toe weights to go even, square 


and true. This was correct farriery, and 


“balance” a 
game races from “eend to eend,”’ 
owner of the old running horse 
‘fellow’ used to say. 

Now to 
of our readers that 1 am claim- 
ing for myself any superior knowl- 
| edge, notwithstanding the fact that my 
| over thirty years of experience, and the | 


horse so that he will trot | 
as the 


“Long- 





disabuse the minds of any 


perior knowledge of many of the most 
profound and self-thinking experts in this 
country, to whom I paid large prices and 
with whom I studied and practiced, I say | 
notwithstanding this, L unhesitatingly | 
state that it is the simplest task in the | 
| world to true and balance the feet of a | 
| horse if goes about it in a rational 
| way and does not allow any of the many | 





one 
| 


the foot must be so pared, with the rasp 
}only, never use a knife on the surface of 
| the foot of a horse, that it will obtain a | 





| horses, can give the best of 





TRAINING HINTS 
Young trainers, like y ¢ men in all | 
other kinds of business, « ften inclined 
to look upon successful time trainers 
as “gonebys,” and ignc their advice, 
says the “Horse Breede They some- 
times make expensive Mistakes in doing 
so. It takes years of @Xperience to learn 


everything pertaining to the development | 
of speed, the proper conditioning the ani- | 
mals for doing their be-t in the | 
proper care of them at a and the 


races, 


Limes, 


proper shoeing of them t ible them to 
show their highest rate of speed, and 
keep up the c‘ip from e to wire in 


races of broken heats. N 
exactly alike, and the m-thod of treat- 
ment best adapted to OMe horse must be | 
varied to meet the requirements of others. | 
The successful trainers, have had | 





who 


no weighty |years of experience with all kinds of | pressive sires than is the 


the younger 
progressive trainers valuable information | 


it is the only rational manner in which to | upon many points, especially in regard to ' get wherever seen. 


conditioning and shoeing their horses. | 

Most of the young trainers don't think | 
so, however, especially if they have hap- ' 
They are apt 


pened to meet with succes~ 
to think that they know it all, and that | 
the veteran trainers are “old fogies,”’ set | 
in their opinions, and their opinions and 

suggestions, of no value. These compara- | 
tive'y young trainers sometimes take of- | 


benefit added of the experience and su- | fence, even feel insulted, when a veteran lone is still 


trainer makes a suggestion or a sugges- ’ 
tive remark concerning the method of ' 
the young trainer in fitting a horse for a | 
race, when the remark or suggestion {fs ! 
made with the best intentions. A case in | 
point is that of a sucessful but com- | 
paratively young trainer who was putting | 
the finishing touches on a horse about a | 
week before the horse Was to start in an | 


last heat the old timer wa 
the 
harnessed. 


at the stable | 
to be un- | 
A friend of the trainer who | 


where horse was brought 


| merely 


two horses are | ** 


applicable to those 


from importers and 


recently purchased 
large’ breeders. It is 
ask such horses to 
s each day and do stud 
Give the stallion the right 


suicidal to 
travel long distance 
service as well 


sort of a chance Before starting in on 
the regular rounds give him plenty of 
exercise—and then do not arrange too 
long trips for him each day A big fat 
horse cannot do in the heat of the day 
what he can do handily in the early 
morning before the sun 


reaches high tn 


the heavens. Stallions must have plenty 


of exercise, we all know that, but it is 
much better to give it to them in the 
cool of the morning than it is to make 


them travel an equal distance during the 
day and breed mares met besides. Better 


make a short move each day and let the 
horse have a walk in the cool morning 
when he can take his exercise in com- 
fort to himself. He will get more foals 


and run far 


trouble 


less risk of getting into 





with his digestive apparatus. 
THE AXTELL FAMILY 
Axtell has never shown finer crops of 
| yearlings and two-year-olds than are now | 
owned at Warren Park Farm, Terre 
Haute, and the best of it is they can all 


step some."’ The Axtells are all Axtell- 
headed and Axtell-gaited, and this means 
that they are nearly all natural trotters 
and race horses 


when developed and 

raced. There are, indeed, few more im- 
famous three- 

year-old champion, and every horseman 
at all familiar with Axtell can tell his 


They a!l have about 
them not only the good individuality of 
Axtell, but that air of dignified inteili- 
gence always so characteristic of Axtell 
himself. In inspecting Axtell and his get 
one is impressed with the idea that the 
Axtell family is one long to endure as a 
family, and when he goes to the Year 
Book and sees what the sons and daugh- 
ters of Axtell have already accomplished, 
more impressed with the dis- 
tinctive merits of the family. Axtell is 
but sixteen years old, and yet he is cred- 
ited with two (trotters) in the 2:10 list, 
eight in the 2:15 list, 26 in the 2:20 list and 
65 in the 2:30 list, while seven of his sons 
have ten and five of his daughters have 
seven in the 2:30 list. Axtell is therefore 
breeding on in a most satisfactory man- 
ner, and this means family perpetuation, 


foolish ideas that are in vogue to oc- | important race. The horse was worked |[t seems clear, therefore, that sons and 
cupy his ‘thinker’ and prejudice him in | five heats, two right around 2:17 and one | daughters of Axtell, 


out of well-bred 


such a way as to “throw him off his |in about 2:16. The veteran trainer hap- |dams, are truly desirable for breeders to 
base.”’ The pedal bone, the coffin bone | pened to be at the track and saw the |se@ure. A likely son of Axte'l, when 
familiarly called, is the starting point— | horse take his final preparation, After the | placed in the stud, is readily given no- 


tomdety through the greatness of the name 
of the sire. Shrewd breeders, therefore, 
will not only take advantage of the op- 


| correct resting place in the horny box— j had worked the horse asked the veteran | portunity to breed to Axtell, but will also 


| the foot. When this correct séating is ob- 
;tained, thus securing a correct and fric- 
tionless articulation in the first joint in | 
| the locomotive machinery, all of the | 
| 

| 

| 

| 


| 


|joints above in the limb will work w..u 
{the same degree of smoothness and ab- 
lsence of friction, and an easy and com- 
| tortable action of all of the tendons and 
muscles is thereby assured. As I say, this 
j is simple enough, and it is really aston- | 
ishing in the face of such simplicity to | 
witness the many foolish things that are | 
done to horses’ feet to (un) “‘balance’”’ 
them. 
ing Horses,”’ in which the correct manner 
of “balancing” is so fully and so plainly 
expressed, the 
lutely devoid of any technical expres- | 
sions or the employment of any “hard | 
words” or expressions of any sort, not | 


read and 
guage. My main object in writing the 
book was to make it easy for any one to 
acquire the art of 
horses. 


previous article on ‘‘balancing”’ has com- 
paratively no “knee action,” 
than the ordinary thoroughbred running 
horse, for she is in fact fully three- 
fourths thoroughbred on her dam's side, 
and her sire was Union Medium, 2:18%, by 
Happy Medium, sire of Nancy Hanks. 
She can speed a 2:10 gait and with no 
boots whatever. 
good track,’’ I can drive her tweaty mies 
within one hour, her gait is so even and 
frictionless that speed does not fatig* 
her materially. 
RICHARD BOYLSTON HALL. 
Boston, May 29, 1902. 
DRAFT HORSE BREED FOR AMER- 
ICA, 





It is a well-established fact that this 
country has three distinct types of horses 
that are the product of American breed- 
ers, viz.: the standard-bred trotter, 
thoroughbred (runner) and the American 


the honor of establishing any one of the 
above-named breeds. In producing these 
distinct breeds no attempt was made to 
imitate or pattern after any foreign 
breed, They are pure and simple prod- 


is not merely a matter of national pride 
and gratification, or what has been ac- 
complished in the line of scientific horse 
breeding in this country. It is more grat- 
ifying to know that practically every for- 
eign country in the world has for the past 
five years had buyers in this country to 


duce the standard-bred trotter into their | 
countries, and that the export trade in 
rate, 

What this country now needs is a dis- 
tinct breed of draft horses. It is just as 
easy to establish a heavy draft breed as 
it was to establish the other three breeds, | 


from the fact that American breeders | 
have profited by years of experience and | 
are in much better shape to undertake 


were who undertook to establish the other 


be made right at the present time, when | 


foundation. | 
The “Spirit of the West,” from which : 


ing the thoroughbred (runner) as a breed 
established in America. It is a breed es- 
tablished in England. Indeed no horse 
called a thoroughbred can be registered 
unless his pedigree traces to the English 
Stud Book. 


Leg and Body Wash. 


Race horses often become sore 
and stiff from continued strain 
on the ward tracks. Nothin: takes 
out this stiffness and soreness 
likea wash compounded of diluted 


Tuttie’s Elixir 


apply to the lees and put on light 
bandages.Spon body and put 
rplanket. Guaranteed to 
desired results or money 


g Park, Mees. March 23, 1900. 
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pom sed your Elix'r for the past ten years, in the 

dileted forma hope leg and body wash, 1 consider ft the best wash 

for esfron soring an florses dove up with this wash 

are much Hable to take co.d than when done up with witch }-m! 
or any other wash I ever us. d 43. UL NAY. 

Our 100-page book, “Veterinary Experience,” FRIUT. 

Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 32 Ceve:ly St., Boston, Mics 

Beware of ec-called Elixirs—none genuine but Tuttle's. 
tb yreliefifany 








svoidail 


offeronly ¢ 


'of winning. 


I believe, ‘“‘good day and | 


the | 


saddle horse. No other country can claim | 


select stallions and brood mares to intro- | 


of the horse's chances 


what he thought 


“When does this race come off?” 


“One week from to-day 


“How fast will we have to go to win?” 
“Possibly 2:16.” } 
“He worked in 2:16 to-day?" | 
“¥ea."” 
| 


“He pleased you, didn’t he? Went eas- 
ily, well within himself? 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Well, if they go in 2:16 in a week from 
to-day he will be very lucky if he gets 


Again I refer to my book Shoe-|fourth money, and will be lucky if he | 


does not finish behind the flag.” 
“I am going to make a note of that,” 


instructions being abs0o- | replied the questioner, laughing, ‘“‘and we 


shall know after the race how nearly your 
prediction is to the truth.” 
“Very well. 


easily understood by any child who can | white.” 
understand the English lan- | 


The best time made in the race was 
about 2:18, and the horse that had worked 
three heats in 2:18 or better, one of them 


farriery—shoeing |jn about 2:16, failed to get any part of 


| the money. ‘The experience of the old 


My own mare that I referred to in the | trainer convineed him that the horse was 


on edge the day he got his work, one 


not more | week before the race, and it would take 


more thar a week to gct him back to that 
form again. He was right, too, but the 
trainer of the horse and those interested 
‘in him did not realize it until after the 
jrace was over, and then probably thought 
the horse had taken a cold, 

| On another occasion the same old train- 
ler went out to the track to work out a 
horse that was to start the following 
week. It was an extremely hot day, the 
first really sizzling of the season. 
The mercury was hovering around 100 de- 
| grees in the shade. The old timer de- 
\eided not to work his horse that day. A 
| young trainer who located at the 
track had a fast horse that was to start 
ithe following week. He thought he must 
| work his horse out to key him up for his 
|race. He put a heavy woolen hood on 
|the horse and worked him five heats. 
| When he drove to his stall to unharness 
after the fifth heat, the old timer was 
| there. After looking the horse over, he 
iremarked pleasantly and with not the 
| slightest idea of giving offence: 

| “Young man, this is a terribly hot day. 
|\I am afraid you won't be able to get that 


one 


was 


ucts of American skill and enterprise. It | jorse to the races this year.” 


The trainer showed plainly by his man- 
ner that he did not relish the remarks of 
the veteran. After the latter had left 
he said to the groom: “These old fel- 
lows make me tired. They think they 
| know it all. They don't seem to realize 
lthat the world moves.” 

The horse that was worked in the heat 
lost his appetite at once. His legs filled, 
and his heels soon cracked open, He had 


horses is growing each year at a rapid |4, pe sent home. He did not start that | 


lyear, and we believe that he was never 
heard from afterwards 
The methods of training, 
blanketing have changed 
|during the past thirty years, but the men 


feeding and 
considerably 


In fact, greater progress could be made lwho were successful trainers twenty-five 


or thirty years ago, and have followed 
the races ever since, can give the young 
trainers of the present day many valuable 


sonal experience and observation. It is 


gestions. Every trainer will learn some- 


the industry is prospering, and when the thing new from his own experience each | supplies fat 
country is quite well supplied with im- | year of his life, and should be able to |! warm as well as in condition. Corn should 
ported stock that could be used to lay the profit by the experience of others as well | not be used in hot weather to any extent. 
It is safer to give a horse lout feed is beneficial once or twice a 


as his own. 
too little than too much work, especially 


the above was taken, is wrong in includ- | when the weather suddenly changes from cool weather. 
cold to extreme heat. la 


CARE OF THE STALLION. 


Another word of advice is hereby ten- | digested. It 


derec, says Breeders’ Gazette. The breed- 


Put it down in black and | 


secure a mature son or daughter as op- 


portunities present themselves 








USE OF BANDAGES. 
Bandages applied loosely over a layer 
of cottom batting for one hour after se- 


vere work support the small blood ves- 
sels and absorvents in and underneath 
the skin, and prevent filling and stiff- 
ness, says the “Horse Breeder.” If al- 


lowed to remal:. on longer they have the 
effect frem desired, 
After the bandages have been on for one 


opposite what is 


hour, they should be removed and each 
leg briskly hand-rubbed for five min- 
utes. This will do more good, by excit- 
ing the absorbents to act, than four 
hours pressure on bandages, which will 
do more harm than good. Bandaging 
the legs would not prevent laminitis, 


That is the result of a predisposition to 
rheumatism and also from not properly 
cooling the horse out. (4.) It is 
not necessary to walk a horse 
out after jogged, only af- 
ter a work-out. (5.) After a horse has 
been given a fast work-out or fast heat 
in a race and he is very warm and ver- 
spiring freely you must cool his head off 
at once by sponge and cold water, so as 
to change the current of blood away 
from the brain, otherwise he might have 
a hemorrhage from a rupture of the 
small blood vessels in the head. If, after 
the finish of a heat, the horse does not 
respire freely he must be sponged all 
over with hot water, covered with blank- 
ets, and be walked until he sweats very 
freely, and great care must 
in cooling him out, 
body must 
dried 


being 





be exercised 
The surface of the 
always be kept very warm 
very slowly. He may have 
plenty of cold water, but very little at a 
time, and while being cooled out a little 
hay also 
til he 


He must not be fed grain un- 
is perfectly cool, 





FEEDING THE HORSE. 

In answering the question, “How ought 
the average horse be fed?” Prof, Hanson, 
D. V. 8., of New York, replies as follows: 
“The food of all animals should be of 
such variety as to contain all ingre- 
dients necessary to build up the system. 
;One kind of food alone is not sufficient. 
|The young receive milk, which is the 
only food that contains the necessary ma- 
terials to repair the losses of the body. 
The adult must receive several kinds of 
food in order that the body be properly 
nourished, The quality must be the best, 
It is a mistaken idea to feed a poor qual- 
ity because it is cheap or looks good. 
Smaller quantities of the best food does 
more good than larger quantities of in- 
ferior food. Poor quality of foodstuffs are 
not digested and cause colies, indigestion, 
etc., as well as keeping the horse out of 
condition. The quantity of food varies 
with the age, size, conformation and kind 
of work the horse is called upon to per- 
form. Some horses require more than 
others. This can only be determined by 
actual tests. The average amount of oats 
for a about four quarts, some 





meal is 


to establish a new breed than the men | points that they have gained from per- |horses require less and others more, de- 


|pending on circumstances. 


breeds fifty years ago. Some move should |best not to turn a deaf ear to their sug- | In’ cool weather, corn mixed with oats 


is beneficial. It tempts the appetite and 


which keeps the animal 


week in warm weather and more often in 
Bran mashes a few times 
week is also good. Hay once a day 
should be given. Salt should not be for- 
gotten, as it is most important food. 
| Without salt other foods would not be 
can be given a little at a 
time in mashes. etc.; or better still, have 


ing season is at hand in these states | salt in front of the horse at all times so 


where the main market supply is bred. 
;|Competition in many neighborhoods is 
very keen. The natural instinet of the 
stallion owner is to get as many mares 
booked to his horse as he possibly can, 
the idea being to shut the other fellow 
out. That is am excellent idea in the ab- 
|Stract or providing that one possesses an 
automobile and plenty of gasoline or a 
locomotive and an abundance of coal and 
water, but horseflesh has its limitations 
and the stallion owner who tries to move 
his horse on his rounds too far will find 
it out ih a marvellously short space of 
time. At this season of the year most 
stallions, especially those of the draft 
breeds, are soft. This is perhaps more 


jhe ean take little or much, depending on 


the necessities of the system. Apples and 
should be 


carrots given 


winter. 


occasionally in 


Bow Bells, 2:19%, died very suddenly at 
Hartford, Conn., May 20. An examina- 
tion showed that in some manner a pul- 
monary blood vessel had burst, forming a 
large clot of blood about the heart. Bow 
Bells was foaled in 1887, and was consid- 
ered one of the best of the Electioneer- 
Beautiful Bells family. He was purchased 
during the last Old Glory sale, by Samuel 
McMillen of New York, John E. Madden 
of Lexington and A. J. Welch of Hart- 
ford. 
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No. 21244 Jump Seat Tra 
‘ Pp. Price, @0, 
fine as sells for $40 to $50 more. ad 





29 YEARS SELLING D 


We are the largest manufacturers of 

Vebicies and harness in the world sell- 

@ to consumers, and we have been do 
business in this way for 29 y: 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


but ship anywhere for exami nati 

Guaranteeing safe delive 4 
out nothingifnot satisfied. 
19% styles of vehicles and 65 Styles of 


- Our large free y ~ 
shows complete line” catalogue ered ste; 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness M nufacturing Co., Elkhart, nd. 
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s. S. SOUTHWEST 


STAKE RACE’ 


| Stake No. 1—2:40 class trot $ 400 
me No. 2—2:28 class trot 100 
Stake No 2:23 class trot 0 
Stake No. 4—2:18 class trot 4K) 
| Stake No, 5—2:30 class pace 1,000 


} 
Stake No. ¢ 


2:24 class pace 
| Stake No. 7 


2:17 class 


j 
Stake No Free-for-all pace 40) 


pace 400 | 





MISSOURI CIRCUIT. 


PROGRAMME. 

] SPECIALS 

Stake N +—Three-year-old and n- 
ler pac 3500 

(Entry fee $10 is! when entry is 

made No ispensions Money refunded 

if stake does not f ) 


Stake No. 10—Two-year-old pacers or 
rhree-year-old trotters $200 
Entry fee, $7 cash, when entry is made 


No suspensions. Money refunded if stake 


does not fill.) 


MEMBERS OF CIRCUIT AND DATES OF MEETING 


Nevada, Mo., W. E . 
Rich Hill, Mo., John D. Moore, Secy 
Sedalia, Mo., Missouri State Fair 

Holden, Mo., E. K. Steele, wanes cde 


Clark, Secy 


Paola, Kan., W. H. Bradbury, Secy.... 


Horses must be named on or before the 


try is made (or 


date on which record is made. 





Harrisonville, Mo., R. 8. Wooldridge, Secy ret 


STAKES TO CLOSE 


SPECIAL ENTRY PRIVILEGE—Record no bar after June 1, 1902, 
regularly mailed) accord’ng to rules and conditions prior to t 
4013 

Write JOHN D. MOORE, Circuit Sec: etary, Rich Hill, Mo., for conditions. 





Aug. 5-8 
seeeeee Aug. 12-15 
Aug. 18-23 
Aug. 26-2 


soeeees Sept. 2-5 
Sept. 9-12 


TUESDAY, JULY 1. 
at day and 2 per cent. of stake paid. 
provided en- 


he 











COLUMBIA, MO., RACES. 


No, 1—2:45 Class Trot 
No. 2—2:30 Class Trot.. 
No. 3—2:23 Class Trot.. 
No, 4—2:18 Class Trot.. 





| No, 5—2:35 Class Trot.. 
| No. 11—3-year-old and under Trot 


Running Races same as last year. 


For Particulars and 





No. 6—2:35 Class Pace................... $1,000 
No. 7..2:25 Class 400 
No. 8—2:16 Class Pace 400 
No. }-Free-for-All Pace +. 400 
No. 10—3-year-old and under Pace.... 200 


Stakes close June 20. 
Conditions Address 


B. E. HATTON, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri. 








in conrection with Shorthorns and Berke hires. 


25 JACKS AND JENNETS. 


Am clearing out my entire herd at a bargain, for the resson that I bave not the room to bandle them 
Write for information. 


N. H. GENTRY, Sedalia, Mo. 
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WILKESBY, 33333. 


One of the best-bred sons of the great 
Red Wilkes, dam Balloon, by the great 
Belmont, son of Alexander's Abdallab 
the best son of Hambletonian 10, will 
make the season of 1902 at my stables, at 
very reasonable terms. He is ever 16 
hands and has the fine style of the Bel- 
mont family. Address 


W. F. SCHADE, 
Pocahontas, Cape Girardeau Co., Mo. 





PRODIGAL 2680—Son of Onward. Sea- 
son of 1902. For tabulated pedigree and 
terms address L, E. CLEMENT, Peirce City, Mo 


Colman Farm Stallions 


ELECTEER 31500, by Expedition 215%, 
son of the great Electioneer. x - 
tion's dam Lady Russell by Harold; sec- 
ond dam Miss Russell by Pilot, Jr., 12. 
Lady Russell has four in the list, and is 
full sister to Maud 8., 2:08%. Electeer’s 
dam is Monitor Rose, by onitor 1827; 
second dam Bay Dixie, by Abdallah, Jr., 
son of Alexander's Abdallah; third dam 
Dixie, 2:30 to wagon, by Pilot, Jr., 12 Ge 
sister to Tackie, 2:26, dam of Pilot Me- 
dium). The doubling up of the blood of 
that great action controller, Pilot, Jr., 
combined with that of Spe great Biection- 
eer, ought to make of LECTEER a 
most prepotent trotting sire. He is 15% 
hands, color brown, trotting action un 
surpassed. 

MONGRATTAN, by Grattan, 2:13 (the 
sire of Palmyra Boy, 2:07%, and Grattan 
Boy, 2:08), dam by Monitor 1827, the sire 
of Geo. Bennen, 2:17%, etc., etc., second 
dam by Abdallah, Jr., the sire of several 
in the list by Alexander’s Abdallah, the 
sire of Goldsmith Maid. Mongrattan is 
16 hands, bright bay, yee style and 
with the best action. He took first pre- 
mium as roadster stallion in kis class at 
the last St. Louis Fair. Both these stal- 
lions will stand for the season of 1902 at 
the Colman Stock Farm stables, at the 
|head of Creve Coeur Lake, in St. Louis 
County. Electeer at $20, and Mongrattan 
at $15.00, one-half to be paid at time of 
| service, the other half when mare proves 
|:n foal. These terms will be rigidly ad- 
jhered to. For further particulars address 
|COLMAN_ S8TOCK care of RU- 
RAL WORLD, 8t. Louis, Mo. 


Mondorf 22009, 


By Allandorf ?:19%4. son of the great On- 
ward; Allandort’s dam Alma ter, th 
most successful speed-producing daugh- 
ter of Mambrino Patchen, hav ng eight 
of her get in the 2:30 list; Mondorf’s dam 
by Monitor 1327, a well-known sire of 
speed by Merchant, son of Belmont, and 
both of their dam's A a pee of Mam- 
brino Chief. Mondorf is the sire of 
Wilksdorf 2:21. He is 16 hands, blood 
bay, great style, has a record of 2:34%, 
but has trotted in Matinee races better 
than 2:30. Will stand at very reasonable 
terms at my stables near Troy, Mo. Ad- 
dress THOS H. MOORE, Troy, Lincela 
Co., 
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STALLIONS. 
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MONCOLD, 28695, 


By Allandorf, 2:19%, the best-bred son 
of the great Onward, as his dam was that 
greatest of all brood mares, Alma Mater, 
the dam of Alcyone, Alcantara, ete., 
whose records as producing sires are un- 
surpased. Mongold’s dam is Monitor 
Rose, whose first, second and third dams 
are all in the great brood mare table. 
Mongold has a matinee race record on 
|@ very slow track of 2:26%. He is blood 
|bay, 16 hands, heavy bone and body, and 
the best action and his colis cannot be 
beaten for size, style, etc. For terms ad- 
; dress or call upon 


| ROLLA C. BROWNLEE, Holden, Me 


Wilkesgold 26360, 


By Red Wilkes, who divides honors with 
Onward as a sire of speed—both by the 
greet George Wilkes, 2:22. Rec Wilkes 
as sired over 100 with records better 
than 2:30, and has sired over 70 daughters 
that have produced sons and daughters 
with records better than 2:30. ilkes- 
gold’s dam is Monitor Rose, whose a 














second and third dams have all produ 
better than 2:30 speed, and are all in the 
great brood mare table. Wilkesgold has 
a record of 2:34%, but has been timed in 
2:25 and is very speedy. e is a beauti- 
ful brown, 15% hands high, good bone and 
bullt. He will 


hea’ quarters, blocky 
stand at my farm three miles north of 
Wentzville. For terms 


call agen or ad- 
dress H. H. BISENBATH, Josephville, 
St. Charles Co., Mo. 


Breed to MONITOR RUSSELL, 33727, 
Bired by Alley Rusell, 2:22%, dam Mor- 
sulta, by Sultan, 2:24, if you want large, 
fine, stylish, reliable horses. He is ove 
16 hands, and is outstyled@ by few horses 





anywhere. You have vut to look at. him 
to admire him. Terms exceedingly lib 
eral. Address 


D. S. Perdee, Walker, Vernon Co., Mo. 


1902--MONWARD 18417-1902 


Sired by Hudson 2831, son of Kentucky 
|Prince 247, son of Clark Chief 89. Hud- 
son’s dam by Hambletonian 10. Mon- 
ward's dam by Monitor 1827, sire of 
George Bennen, 2:17%; Queen T., 2:26%; 
Monitor Chippy, 2:27, etc., and the dams 
of Teah, 2:11%4; Jim Ramey, 2:10%; Ma- 
jor Gentry, 2:24%, etc. Monward is a 
solid dark chestnut, 16% hands, of splen- 
did form, a great knee actor, has style 
and speed, and his colts fill the will for 
any purpoge the horse market demands. 
He is one of the best bred stallions, as 
well as one of the best individuals in the 
| West. Call at my stable, or address Dr. 
| William Colman, Sterling, Kan. 














OATS THE BEST HORSE FOOD. 





While visiting the Probasco Farm, 
Flemington, a few days ago, we noticed 
that unthreshed oats formed a large por- 
tion of the diet for horses, writes C, Ed- 
wards in the Newark “Sunday Cail.” 
About 50 head were receiving this ration 
regularly, and the proprietor pronounced 
it the very best feed for horses that were 
not working. Every fair day the horses 
turned out in the 


are large paddocks 
and when taken up are supplied night 
—_ morning with a mess of unthreshed 


oats as well as hay. Oats fed in this way 
are cut before they are quite ripe, cured 
thoroughly and then stowed away for 
winter food. Not only are oats fed in this 
way well suited to the wants of the 
horse, but it saves the expense of thresh- 
ing. It 's well known that for grain to be 
well digested it must be eaten with some 
sort of provender to form the necessary 
bulk in the stomach; grain with cut tim- 
othy 
| necessary bulk. A little ground corn with 
the mess makes a good ration. The corn 
jshould be used very sparingly, as it ‘s 
very fat producing and an excess of fat 
in a horse is not desirable. Of all our do- 
mestic animals the horse needs particu- 
larly nitrogenous food, and it is because 
of this demand that oats are considered 
| so valuable a food for horses. 





Mr. R. L. Hild of Catawissa, Mo., writes 
j that he purchased of R. Boylston 
Hall's books on balancing the horse, has 
read it and is very much pleased with the 
instructions given. 





one 





makes a fine ration, and gives the | 


‘THIS BUGGY 25557 


TO USER 


$31.95 


Has good Wheels, Axle: 

Springs, etc. uaran- 
teed one year. Best work 
lowest prices. 

Send for Free Catalogue. 
CHAS.C. CLARE & CO., 
25 8. Main 8t., St. Louis. 


KENTUCKY 
7) @ADDLES 


Made on our cele- 
brated Patent solid 
Leather Tree—the 
only genuine, Pliable and tough, 
wears a life time, Easy for horse 
and rider. Fits any horse's back. 
Warranted not to hurt, Wholesale 
prices direct from producer to con- 
sumer. to $18.50, accord- 
ing tothe kind and size. Write 
for full description, illustrated, 
sent free, with many recommen- 
dations from well pleased ridera, 

Dillingham & Co., 780 W. Main, Louisville, Ky. 
Mention this paper. 










| W.H. 
Address street and No. 


Shoeing Horses 


By R. Boyiston Hall. 





To close out last edition this book is of- 
fered at $1.00 cloth and 7 cents paper, 
Send orders to author at No. 8 Exchange 
Place, Room 8, Boston, Mass. 
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Home Circle :: 


Written for the RURAL WORLD 
INVOCATION 





O, Thou to whom our thoughts are 
known 

Who sees from whence our troubles 
come, 

To Thee we haste to make our moan, 


While to the world our voice is dumb. 


Thou who didst call us from the vast— 
To us—unknown mysteriousness; 
Who in Thy power our weak hearts hast 
O! hearken to our soul's distress. 


We know not what, nor whence we are, 
What mix of blood flows through our 


heart 
Whether of earth, or sun, or star, 
Is formed our strange component part 
But Thou dost know, and so to Thee 
We bring our voiceless destiny 
aad lay our trials at Thy feet 


To ask Thee for an answer meet 


These cords that bind must some tim 











break, 
And we from earth to—where?—must 
go, 
We pray Thee our worries take, 
let peac through our being tlow 
Sad souls are passing every day, 
Unheeded oft’ by Love's kind touch; 
Ye going forth from chilling clay 
With faint hearts burdened oyermuch,. 
Some here have ngered many a year, 
And suffered all things known to grief; 
Have shed in secret sorrow’s tear 
Without much comfort or relief; 
Have toiled i helpless discontent, 
[ weakness, sometimes asking why 
The ma not know whence toil was 
sent 
Or why the weary ma nt die 
The think of Thee in fearfulness; 
They dread the still, vast un- 
known, 


Whence millions 


their helplessness 
Have passed without one cry or moan 


Brave souls on bloody battlefields, 
Rush forth to death as break the waves 
‘Gainst rock bound shore that never 
yields 
But sends its millions into graves 


In dark, or day, in sleep, or when 
Our eyes ope’ wide, each sense alert, 
We pray Thee at Thy coming—then 
To heal our spirits of their hurt. 


For souls are wounded unto death, 
In this strange sphere where life is 
faint; 
Where no one hath in surety breath, 
Be that one sinner, sage, or saint. 


So ignorant, so dumb, are we 

Thou sure must pity, must forgive, 
We seem so far from hope and Thee, 
We know not what it means to live. 


are we Thy children? Dost Thou care, 
Whether we languish, live or die? 
Author of mercy, tell us where, 


And when, Thy Kingdom cometh nigh. ' 


MAY MYRTLE. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD 
FISHING. 


“Twit! twee; twit! twee!" chirped the 


birds merrily, late one beautiful after- 
noon in early summer 


— |w 
Way up on the very top of the hill, 
where the roads wind in and out, where 
pretty houses nestle down among tine 


trees which cast a slumberous shade, and 
whose leaves bend gracefully, swayed by 


the breeze, away up here, the birds are 


holding merry converse with each othe 
piping their sweet, “twit! twee! twit! 
twee!” 


Three little urchins happy and free, re- | 
gardiess of personal appearance chat- | 
ting and planning, saunter on. They feel | 
the influence of the bright harmonious 
surroundings, but interested in ther | 


childish sports they are unconscious ot 


the influence or its cause, but still they 
feel it, for, like the birds, their hearts are han 
light and free—no worrying thought or |y 
care in their minds. They are in the very 


springtime of their youth 
The oldest is about ten, 
littl fellow with piercing black eyes, 


brimming over with mischief and fun 
The other two seen 


eight years. One of these is of fair com 
plexion, hair of bright, sunlight gold, and 
cheeks like roses: the other is a black- 
haired boy with beautiful blue eyes. One 
can see he is a pretty child, even through 


the dirt which begrimes his little fea- 
hands, dirty faces, what 
happy. None of 
the small vanities has yet entered their 


tures 





do the care? They are 


young, fresh natural lives 


“T say, John, papa ught a whopper 
i \ twenty pounds, 
me fishin’ that 








same place this summer The two lis 
teners opened their” eyes in wonder and 
admiratio1 
“Twenty pounds ire you sure, Ray? 
My! She must have been a w hopper!” 
“Yes, twenty pounds,’ and John pro- 
longs the utterance of that twenty 


pounds, for he sees what an impression 
begins to feel him- 
> ‘ 

self quite a hero—‘‘What’s more. too, it 


it has made. and he 


was about two feet long!” 
“Gee whiz!" came ir 

two boys at this additional 
“Was that from nose to 

asks dirty-faced Jack 
“Yes, I believe’’—and 


die away as they pass out of hearing. 


“Twit! twee! twit! twee!” the virds 


sing on, regardless of this 
Down the winding paths to the 


bubbling over with 
twenty-pound fish 


Important 


two feet long from nose to tip of tail 


Purchasers 


You can save $50 to $100 on a piano 
by securing one of those New Uprigiat 
* | Pianos of a discontinued style (choice 
| Of. actual leading standard makes) from 


» dirt and humming to him- 


| gains in slightly used pianos returned | 


mue h lower prices than you can ‘aun 
This is an unusual oppor-| 
fai! to avail yourself of | 


Sterling and five other makes 
of pianos are sold by us. fri 
particulars and state about what sum 
you desire to invest. 


and has spent many 


ompanions to enjoy 





LYON & HEALY, suis. CHICAGO, 











regarding women’s ¢ 


- and spilling out the children 


of course that there are 





church and entirely dependent on a farm 


does not especially 


long drives in the heat or cold, 


with them, no one feel- 
arms stretch out to grasp the 
vain endeavor to reach it, 


r and brothers again; 
| 


}some cheese and crackers, drank of the 
|water at his feet, reclined on the grassy 





as far over as possible that have taken so 


an interest in me as to wish me to |the Hollow. 

RURAL | He carefully searched as he proceeded | 
Ss, | northward, and the day was consumed 
| ear lg but I think Ina May is the jin this mysterious seeking, yet appar- 


tion for that office. 


ping hand which disappeared beneath thx 


: suited for our secretary. 
as a strongly built young fel- 


, off his coat and jumped health should improve 


last three months, 
now at this writing hardly able to be 


> water had closed over 


$s sweet and mournful and Jack 


seemed to express ¢ 


a freckle-faced |God had gained, 


learer an age, about 


Ed had returned home, 


and respond to the > feelings 


sasant things is praiseworthy, 


is much opportunity 








response from the 
information. 
tip of tail?’ 





here their voices tasks are done to walk over to 


: No woman of good sense, 
interruption 
valley 


team that is needed for 
helow trudge the little fellows, with thetr : eeded fo 





$100—-REWARD-—$1. 


Th readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dread- 
ed disease that science has been able to 
cure in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. | 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional dis- 
ease, requires a constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and muc- 
ous surfaces of the system, thereby de- 
stroying the foundation of the disease, 
and giving the patient strength by build- 
ag up the constitution and ass’sting 
ature in doing its work. The proprietors 
save so much faith in its curative pow- 
rs that they offer One Hundred Dollars 
for any case that it fails to cure. Send 


-or list of testimonials. 


Address F.J. CHENEY & CO.,Toledo,O. 


sold by Druggists, T5c. 
Sold by all Druggists, T5c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





The wife under- | 


The Past GUARANTEES 


|St.Jacobs Oil 


Has cured oe of cases of 


crops full as much as does her husband, 


jin your ne ighhegheed. and see > narer many 


fe sndent on the farm team ‘foe getting 


mortgaged and there is effort being made 
» a farm of your own, i 


willing to forego much, but where acres Sprelees cad other bodily aches 
and pains is a guarantee that ft 


bein provided for the 
Rigaretey' i gure and never failing. Acts like 
magic. 


| wife and daughters, let me tell the hus- 


heart even if the tongue 


Conquers Pain 


Price, a5c and soc. - 


There is no luxury that will be so much 
good driving horse. Don’t provide some 
old bone-yard, or some old slow that will 
take all day to go nowhere and get back. 


®@OLD BY ALL DEALERS IN MEDICINE 














DECORATION DAY ON THE PLACE. | 
] 
“It's lonesome—sort o lonesome—it’s a 
Sund’y day to me; 
It pears like—more'n any day I nearly | 
ever see! 
Yit with the Stars and Stripes above, # 
flutterin’ im the air, 
On ev'ry soldier’s grave I'd love to lay 4 
lily there. 


“They say though, Decoration day is gin- 
erally observed— 

‘Most everywheres—especially by soldier | 
boys that served— | 

But me and mother never went—we sel- 
dom git awa) 


|In pint o’ fact, we're allus home on Dec- 


oration day. 


“They say the old boys marched through 
the streets in columns grand 


A-follerin’ the old war tunes* they're 
playin’ on the band 

And citizens all jinin’ in—and little ch'!- 
dren, too— 

All marchin’ und shelter of the oid 


red, white and blue— 


“With roses! roses! roses! ev’rybody in 
the town— 

And crowds o’ girls in white, jest fairly 
loaded down! 

O! don’t the boys know it, from thelr 
camp acrost the hill? 

Don’t they see the comrades comin’ and 
the old flag wavin’ still? 


“O! can’t they hear the bugle and the 
rattle of the drum?— 


. Ain't they no w under heaven chey 
| can recolle¢t us some? 
Ain't they no wa we can coax ‘em, 
through the roses just to say 
They know that ever day on earth's 
their Decoration day? 


We've tried that—me and mother—where 
Elias takes his rest 

{n the orchard—in his uniform, and hands 
across his breast 

And the flag he died for smilin’ and a- 
ripplin’ in the breezes 

Above his grave—and over that—the robin 
in the trees! 


“And yet it’s lonesome—lonesome!—It's a 
Sund’y day to me. 


jit pears like—more'n any day I nearly 


ever see!— 


+ ges with the Stars and Stripes above, a | 


flutterin’ in the air, 
jOn every soldier's grave I'd love to lay z 
lily there.” 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


| Written for the RURAL WORLD. 


CLIFF REMINISCENT SKETCHES. 
THE LOST BOY. 





One hot and sultry afternoon in Au- 
gust, 1965, a solitary man of middle age 
sat upon a rock in front of the cave. A 
bundle and a cane lay at his side. He 
was footsore and weary and gave every 
indicat on of having traveled far. 

He rested for a while, ate sparingly of 


mound and slept for hours. The dawn 
| was breaking in the east when he awoke, 
;}He again partook of the cheese and 


jcrackers; then started on a survey of 


ently no results came of it. He passed 
j 
the night as on the prev ous one and 
| 


si- | renewed his search. Thus he utilized 
as Ina May has put him in nomina- 
I think it a good one. 


several days in a vain endeavor to find 
that for which he was looking. 

He was from Indiana, had been a t nion 
soldier and lived a desultory life since; 
was married and his wife had died. One 
son had been born to him, who disap- 
peared ere he was sixteen years of age, 
and no trace of him was ever found. It 
| was supposed that he had roamed west- 
ward to the Wabash river and joined 
a band of outlaws. 


-| The father traveled over many miles 
join those of our beloved 
> passed over to the 


lon foot and alone until he reached the 
banks of the Wabash, where he com- 
menced a search for his boy that con- 
tinued through many months, extend- 
jing as far west as Vandalia. He inves- 
tigated every possible clew obtained and 
in every instance was on the wrong trail. 
He suffered exposure and hardship; yet 
{he faltered not 

At last he gained what he supposed 
would*lead to the discovery of the fate 
of nis son A dying man at Howard's 
Point confessed to being one of a gang 
of outlaws, deseribed several places 
|}where he had hidden away at various 
tmes, among them was the Hollow and 
Cave, where he said he had several times 
| been secreted with others. He gave a 
jdescription of the locality and how to 
| find it. 

He told the story of one of their rob- 
beries on the National road; of being 
|tired on by those they sought to rob; of 
one of their number, a young man, being 
wounded; of their retreat through the 
| woods, carry.ng the wounded boy with 
them, until they arrived at the Hollow, 
| where they remained for some time. The 
boy sank rapidly and died. A grave was 
dug and the body interred. The place 
was marked by a peculiarly made mound. 

From the description given the father 
of the lost boy concluded that he was 
at last on the right track to discovery, 
and started on his journey to the Hol- 
jlow. He finally reached it and made the 
}Search as already narrated. He l.ngered 
jand searched until hope was abandoned. 


, |No such mound as had been described 
_ jcould be found He wandered away and 


| died soon after of disease incurred in 
j the army, aggravated by the hardships 
of his travels. 
| 
narrated a band of eight men were en- 
jcamped in Cave Hollow. They had been 
hidden in its solitude for many days, re- 
cuperat'ng from the fatigue of a recent 
adventure, and apparently awaiting the 
return of absent comrades. 

Early one morning they were awak-; 
ened by the approach through the brusn 


steps and noise consequent from action 


through the dense mass environing them. 
Soon two men appeared carrying a third 
between them 

They sank exhausted on the green 
sward and those previously in the ren- 
dezvous took charge of the one they 
brought with them and gave him every 
possible care in their limited circum- 
Stances. The two men were restored to 
a normal condition in a few days. The 
one they brought lingered for a while 
and died. 

He was not more than eighteen years 
old, tall, but strongly built, with rather 
handsome and intelligent features, some- 
what marred by the reckless life he had 
led. He had been shot through the lungs 
and the hemorrhage produced by the 
wound was the cause of his death. He 
was buried not far from the scene of his 
death. 








A few years previous to the event just ' 


and timber east of the Hollow of foot- | 


produced by some one pushing his way | 


The episode that led to the tragedy was 
an attempt to hold up a stage on the 
National road a few nights previous to 


ithe arrival of the three men at the Hol- 


low. Instead of surrendering as the out- 
laws expected the occupants opened fire 
on the outlaws. Taken by surprise they 
made a hasty retreat. One of the balls 
struck the young man. 

His two comrades picked him up and 
wended their way through the woods, 
finally reaching the Hollow as already 
narrated The subsequent confession ot 
the dying outlaw at Howard's Point, in 
which he gave a description of the boy, 
the time at which he joined the band and 
how he came to them on the Wabash, all 
tended to indicate him as the boy whose 
father had sacr.ficed his life in a vain 
endeavor to find. DYPE 

Effingham Co., Ill. 





CARRYING ONE'S LOAD 


Two children were passing along the 


street in the late afternoon, carrying be- | 


tween them baskets of clothes for wash- 


ing. The younger, a little boy, was fret- | 


ting as he walked; his end of the basket 
dragging a little, and he limped slightly 

“My foot hurts,” he complained. **This 
basket’s heavy, and ‘taint easy goin’ so 
far when your foot hurts.” 

His companion, a girl with face too 
sharp and careworn for her few years, 
trudged on unflaggingly until it was time 
to put down the basket to “change 
hands.’’ Then she faced the whining lit- 
tle brother. 

“You can rest your foot when you get 
home,”’ she said; “taint easy goin’ we're 


after; it's to get this washin’ home to | 


mother.’ 


Her utterance lacked sympathy, no | 


doubt, yet she voiced a truth which many 
of us older ones, fretting over the hard- 
ships of our way, might well take to 


heart We complain that the road is | 
rough, that its stones bruise our feet, | 
that we are not happy; but ease and | 
pleasure are only incidentals, after all; | 
we are not here simply for enjoyment. | 


Whether the road is rough or smooth, 


whether we are happy or sorrowful, the | 
chief thing is still to accomplish the work | 


intrusted to us.—Wellspring. 
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CHICKEN HAWKS. 





In several farm papers from time to | 


[time I have noticed articles on hawks, in 


| which articles the writers seem to have 
ja very tender feeling for that bird of 
| prey. In this locality the hawk plays 
| havoc with the farmer's poultry, writes | 


|H. F. Harrison in the “Farmer's Re- 


| view.” I judge that the writers in ques- 
}tion are going altogether on theory, when 
they advise us to spare the hawks, 1s 
they catch mice, rats and rabbits and 
\only occasionally a chicken. True enough, 
|there is a little sparrow hawk that preys 
on small birds, mice and rats. But as 
|the field mice and rats have their runs | 
junder the grass, weeds and brush, and | 
jare principally nocturnal in their habits, 
|the hawk has small chance to catch any 
jot them. As for the rabbits I can safely 


|say that the chicken hawk seldom if ever 


jit to death as he does the chicken. 


numerous here. 


The steel trap beats anything I ever 
tried in catching or killing the chicken 
hawk. It should be used as follows: 
When you find a fresh killed chicken that 
a hawk has partly devoured, do not mo- 
lest the carcass, but get your steel traps, 
set one on the chicken and two or three 
about the chicken, close to the carcass. 
The hawk will do the rest. By this 
mc 2o0d I caught three in one day, and it 
did not take over one-half hour of my 
time either, while with a gun I have tried 
for hours to get within range of a hawk. 
The hawk would always keep at a safe 


distance. 


I have known a small hawk about the 
size of a ¢ -mmon crow to catch a full- 
grown pullet that would outweigh the 
hawk by three pounds, and choke it to 
death. Of course the chicken struggles, 
but the hawk holds on like a bulldog and 


its victim is soon exhausted and dies. 


CORN AS A FOOD FOR POULTRY. 


Fr 





for this purpose. 


Some recent experiments at the Massa- 
chusetts station with several different 
breeds, in which complete laying records 
were kept for the two years covered by 
the experiments clearly indicate that this 
prejudice against corn when properly 
combined with other food stuff, is un- 
founded and that by adding a reasonable 
amount of corn to the ration a large in- 
crease in egg production at a decreased 


cost will result. 


In one trial wheat, oats, bran, mid- 
dlings, animal meal, curn and cornmea! 
were fed to one lot of nineteen pullets, ; 
and to another lot of similar pullets the | 
same ration was given except that the 
middlings and gluten feed in the morning | 
mash were replaced by cornmeal, and the | 
substitution of shelled corn was made for 
about half of the wheat and oats in the 
evening feed. The experiments were con- 
ducted in both winter and summer. The 
jresult showed that the hens having the 
|larger amount of corn instead of so much 
high-priced material, like wheat, mid- 


dlings, oats, gluten feed, etc.: 


WATKINS’ 


SAVED = pomagmanagree 


ane Aw yne Liniment should be used at once 


once an hour, also rubbed the Liniment on ar 
HORSES WOULD HAVE DIED. 


Iheve used Watkin«’ Vegetable 
ed two horses with it that would have died. 


not feel the need,but t 
of the day or night, and then its wort 


We send out a beautiful 100 page iitustented Hom: 
Cook Book aneneny esi and want to place your 


White for one to-day. 


a a 
— in each aes pacences who 


TheFamil Friend 


An old and true friend that will help you in times of 
When racked with paia you would give anythin, 
In the hour when the little child, too young to 
known, lies suffering, its little face drawn with 
agony ; in the hour when the good wife, worn and 
tired, needs an arm t~ lean on; at all such times, 
when the calling of a doctor means a dangerous 
delay, besides great suffering and a heavy bill, 
there is nothing else so good as a bottle of 








Vegetable Anodyne Liniment. 


We receive numberless letters like these: 


A Crty, Minn., June 14, 1901, 
e had five children sick with diphtheria last winter 
an all through in one week without any doctor. 


sym ap We mixed two teeomenatale of Watkins* 
Lisiment with two of vinegar and one of salt. Gave ame of the 


Serenew ars. Ind. , June = 1901. 
en 

yom and find it the bext remedy for coe my horses I ms 

highly enough of it. HENRY CATT 


The best thing made for Cholera Morbus, diarrhea, <a 
rheumatism, cuts, cramps, strains, burns, colic, mumps, 
sore throat, diphtheria, frosted iimbe, ete. For horses and 
cattle it cures sprains, cuts, scratches, bruises, sweeny, colic, 
ete. Of course when ay read this advertisement you may 

e need of it jn arise at any moment 

can not be counted 

in dollars and cents. Order it the next time our agent calls, 
or if we have no agent in your county. send us your name 
and address at once, and we will see that you are supplied. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 


nailing list, It is the cleverest and most 
complene thing of its kind ever issued. 


Wowentensqsed, 
open-eyed young 
basa 
to 





qonas fellows, “boys” 
ing Watk: 


in the world, to write tous. We are L a 
ition to start him in a 
siness of his own. We 


=> are making a nice th 
ins’ Remedies. 
ThedJ. “ Watkins Medical Co. 


37 Liberty Street, 
Winona, Minnesota, U. S&S. A. 





BELLE Ciiy 


Full Line of Cipechar of 

















catches a rabbit, as the rabbit is too | 
strong for the hawk. The hawk cannot | Mo., Dec. 10 to 13; 1st, 3d cock; 2d, 3d ckl; 3d, 4th, hen; Ist, 
ig "Pen; 2d, Sweepstake in American class; $75 Silver cu 

kis, two hens, two pullets. Barred Rocks owned by ex ae 
trios and pens at very low prices. Eggs in season. e. 


|seize the rabbit by the throat and choke | 


I have found chickens in all stages, | 
jfrom after the hawk has just caught | 
them to the pile of bones and feathers | 
left by the hawk. I know how a hawk | 
| proceeds to catch and kill its victims. 
|Hawks of all kinds and sizes are very 


r the fattening of all c!asses of fowls, 
corn is conceded to be unsurpassed, but 
the almost universal advise of poultry- 
men to eliminate this material entirely 
from the ration of laying fowls is per- | 
haps based, first, upon the notion that 
the egg contains a large proportion of 
protein and therefore only food stuffs 
rirh in this group of substances can be 
used to advantage, and, second, doubtless 
upon the unfavorable results obtained in 
practice from the exclusive use of corn 





Would You 


knowing] lean 
rons, a blet 
under the sun can 


‘ees—constan! 
Soins and es clean? 


Lion Goffee 


comes in sealed pound 
packages only, thus in- 











suring freshness, strength, 
flavor and uniformity. 
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A emall and com pect 


Write for ook about ensilage, jllus- 
trated catalogue and pricelist—free. 


BELLE ory. MFC. CO., 
Box 
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“MAPLE - GROVE 


Prize- winning... Barred Plymouth Rocks, Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, 
at Missouri wate Show, Ch illicothe, 


Scotch Collie Dogs. Won in Barred Rocks 


$5; M. B. Turkeys, $ per 9, $5 per 18. 


MRS. DELLA MAXWELL, 











1. Produced from one-fourth to one 
third more eggs. 

2, At materially less expense for food. 
3. That the eggs from the corn-fed 
fowls were of milder flavor and had a 





jyolk of deeper yellow colvr. 


4. That the fowls thus fed gained in 
weight despite the increased number of | 


eggs produced. 


That on slaughter at the close of tne 
experiment, the fowls fed corn dressed 
more and were pronounced by an aged 
enced market judge to be | 
those fed on higher priced rations. 

In another experiment where the corn 
replaced the wheat and oats entirely as 
a night feed, but the rations in other | 
respects were the same as in the previous 
trial, the results were even more strik- 
ingly favorable to the use of corn. 

It is not to be concluded from these 
results that an exciusive ration of corn 
would prove satisfactory for this pur- 
pose, but that in the case of laying fowls, | 
as with all other stock, corn, judiciously 
used, is the most econumical and profita- 
b'e food stuff available. For the greatest 
profit in any feeding operation it must 
form the basis of the ration.—H. J. Wat- 
ers, Dean, Missouri Agricultural college 








ASPARAGUS CREAM.—Cut tender as- 





|}paragus stalks into short lengths and 


boil in salted water until very tender. | 
Pour off water, add one teaspoonful of | 
butter, one teaspoonful of salt, one cup- 


|ful of cream and bring to the boiling 


point. Have beaten the yolk of one egg 
Stir this in and set on a Cooler part of 
the stove for three minutes 
hot in side dishes 





rve while 


TAPIOCA CREAM WITH NUTS.—“To 
one quart of boiling milk add two tabie- 
spoonfuls of minute tapioca, or three | &> 
tablespoonfuls of flake tapioca which has | 
been soaked over night, and one small 
cup of sugar. Boil fifteen minutes in a | 
double boiler, stirring frequently. Just 
before removing from the fire add the | 
beaten yolks of three eggs. Stir in one- | 
half cup of chopped nuts and the whites 


jof the eggs beaten to a stiff froth. 


Whole wheat is one of the very best | 


|grains to feed to the laying hens. 


Tobacco stems covered with straw in/| 
the nests will prevent insect breeding. 





Mothers will find “Mrs. Winsiow’s Soothing Syr- 
up” the best remedy for Children Teething. 


DOCTORS’ SECRETS. 


It is a well ere eecret among physicians that 
nine tenths of the people’s sickness is due to one 
cause. A eure disease by removing the 
cause. You can remove this caase just as well as 
a doctor, and save the cost of several of his visits. 
Write to Dr. M. E. Blackston, Box 2, Milford, Ind.. 
enclosing $1.00, and receive, poses, this infor- 
matien and the remedy with directions for use 








Rupture *csce atecnre GUTed 


X-RAY Examination PAM: Call or Write. 
Bell Hernia or Rupture Cure Co. 
1216 Olive st., St. Louis, Mo. 








from eight grand of SILVER, GOLD- 
EG6S & NWYA NbOTTHS, BRONZE TURKEYS. 
83 per o % 30. MRS.B. A. ORBEL, Carroll- 
ton, Mo., R. 2. cine lar lar free. 


ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 

Ay om Eggs for hatching; 15 Eggs 75c, 
s $4. 

W. J. RADCLIFFE, Box 77, Williamsfield, Ill. 





'PURE BLACK BREASTED RED GAMES. 
| | Cockerels $1.50, Hens $1.00, Trio, $3. 
—- in season, $1.00 per 13. 


Mrs. L. M. MONSEES, 
LIMESTONE VALLEY FARM. SMITHTON, Mo 


| $5.00 Buys too Eggs. 





Black Minorca and ee ates 
- GEER. Farentnaten, t Mo. 





Eggs Sor Hatching. 

8. L. Wyandottes, 8.C. 
Cochins, G. Seabright 
Gantiien, M. B. Turkey and White Chins 


J. M. STONE, Box 30, Hinton, Mo 





Also Breed Buff and White Rocks. 
Nepenthe Poultry Ranch, New Florence, Mo. 








1882—_REED——1902 
Eges for for Oe ¥ ver 15, from prize- prtaaing 
Right pre a > T. REED, Camp Point, Ill. 





Silver Gray Dorkins, M. B. Tur- 





ARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS exclusively; 





EGGS FOR HATCHING. 
| High Cgtiy Black saneee. $1, 15; M. B. Tur- 





. L. "Good game — - ha Han- 





POULTRY PROFITS: making hens lay: gett’ "% 


rid of mites and lice;hatchiny; raising ¢ hic ~ 





ree 
Kitier, She great insecticide. 


| a WATCROHANAND Ci 
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Youc can neta rev ptt = Nickel-Plated 








an 

torwars you the Bluine ae our iarse s Pre 
m List, post: ‘om require: 

BLUIN E MFG.CO.Box 612 Concord Junction? 








TO NEW YORK 
STOP-OVER at WASHINCTON 

















( Q HOURS TO CINCINNATI. 
Direct Line to Louisville 
Observation Dining Cars. 
, TICKET OFFICE: 6th & OLIVE. 
For Information Address 


F. D. GILDERSLEEVE, 
Asst. Gen’l. Pass. Agent, 
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PTURE : 


gently 2-4 Cured, 


over years here, cu: near- 


COOPER 
SHEEP D|P 








RD oF THE WORLD tr oe 


supply, send @1.75 for 6: 
COOPER & NEPHEWS, 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 


ERSEYS; 7 Oherry Red early 
yy large and growthy. Prices Sighs. E. 
M. SNODDY, trong, Mo,, Howard Co. 


IMPROVED CHESTER WHITES. 
Shimals. Pr: 


now taken for m large, 

—— § rize-winning reason- 
able. Call on or write to 

H. RAUSCHER & SON, Ashton, Mo. 

Duroc-Jersey and Chester White 

BiG 2 | 45 - —— No screen- 

rated ive 

ings crated. Write for it's HAYMES, Ames, Ii. 


Duree-Jorsey and Berkshire Hogs! p2=ii.,, 
catitaction Gueventedy 

















or return at my 
8. 0. WAG Pana, Ill. 


40---DUBOC-JERSEYS---40 


and Gilts of Best Strains. 
Ot Bred Sow’ “G. RIC . Sturgeon, Mo. 








POLAND-CHINAS. 


by U. 8. Ohief Tecumseh 24, U. 8. 
|60-LB. PIGS yet | a Perfection 
Chief's Biv: . Dams of equ reed- 

24. 8. Black SMSPIES BREEDING CO., 








~~ St. Jacob, Ill., near St. Louis. 
LNUT Valley Farm Herd—Poland Chinas, 
WALNUT u.S. Ohiet Perfection 2nd andTecum- 


sehs at mod. prices. Ernest.W. Wallen, Monett,Mo. 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 


reede best strains of Poland-China hi 
Breesernsd Jersey cattle and Plymouth Rock chicks. 
Young stock for sale at all times. 








at reasonable prices P. O’s of winter 
FOR SALE and spring farrow and one geod a 
ling bosr M. B. Tarkey eggs eleven for 83.00 
Munger strain. Barred Plymouth Rock eggs fif- 
teen for $1.00. 


(. H. JONES, R. BR. 3, Pawnee, Ill. 
POLAND-CHINAS. Srece"sho Feat: 
RGAN 


vidual merit combined. R L. VU) 
& SON, Carmi, White Oo., fil 
BERKSHIRES. 
LARGE English Berkshire Brood Sows and on 
Le eaeenuaal Shorthorn Bull ge sale. 


° RGESS, 
Macedonia, Philips Co., Mo. 


The Pig Pen 


MAKE MOST PORK FOR A 
DOLLAR. 














ww TO 


How to grow the most pork for $1 will 


epend on several conditions. The ques- 
tion is really an important one. It has 
een discussed many times, and it may 


a little difficult to find anything new 
n regard to it. Every one seems to have 
n idea of his own, and my idea may be 

little different from some others, but 
such as it is I give it. We can make pork 
t keeping a pig in a small pen and 
feeding it expensive food perhaps faster 


than some other ways, but we will not 
get the most pork for the dollar. There 

not much profit in it, and profit is 
what counts, says D. Trott in Swine 


Journal. 

We can not make much pork for a dol- 
lar from a scrub, say nothing about pro- 
it. To make the most out of the money 
spent on the animal, we must study the 
inimal’s ancestors, as well as the anima! 
himself. In other words to make the 
nost we must have the right kind of 
blood to start with, and treat it right. 
It must come from vigorous stock, great 
feeders, fast growers, easy fatteners, 
that answer quickly to feed of 
whatever kind. Therefore, first we must 
the best strains of blood to 
start with. 

After having all this to start with and 
our little fellow in the world ready to 
be put to the test, it will be necessary 
to keep his mother in such shape as will 
ause her to produce the most and best 
food for him to start out on his pilgrim- 
age through life toward the pork bar- 


Breeders’ 


those 


have very 


el. He must get a good start, and it 
must be kept up. There must be no 
backset or we have lost more than we 


made. While he gets his support from 
his mother during the early part of his 
life, he will soon need a little outside 
help. This must be furnished in proper 
shape, such as a little wheat, corn or 
oats in its original state, with milk add- 
ed. He will soon begin to look for some- 
thing else. This something else seems 
to be his natural food, and that is grass. 
He will now forsake his mother and be- 
come very independent. 

From this on it is necessary to study 
economy more than before. For if we 
feed him one dollar's worth of food in 
order to produce one dollar’s worth of 
pork how much have we made outside of 
our work? Some cheap food in connec- 
tion with grain is necessary at this time. 
Grass of some kind is the thing, as it 
osts very little in comparison to corn 
r wheat. We must give him a good help 

addition in the shape of shorts, slop, 
orn, wheat and oats with milk if on 
hand, but to get the most pork for $1, 
some cheaper food is necessary in con- 
nection. A field of green wheat or rye 

oats will furnish lots of cheap food 
early in the season, with green sorghum 
Kaffir-corn, or oats later, but the best 

f all, so far as our experience in Kansas 
is a field of alfalfa. 

I do not think much can be made on 
sreen food alone. It may grow some bone 
Dut very little flesh. To grow flesh and 
bone at the same time the pig must have 
grain in some shape. Alfalfa will make 
the best gain of all green stuffs alone 
d I make the claim that grain ané 
en stuff combined will produce more 


ork than twice the amount of grain 
tlone, 


ir 


goes 


It is possible we could get a pig ready 
‘or market a little quicker on grain alone, 
but the cost would be greater. To get 
heap pork, cheap food must be used, 
‘nd unless we get a little profit for our 

‘oney and time while we feed, we had 
Setter invest our money in some other 
and work at some other calling. A 
shut up in a small pen and stuffed 
grain may grow plumper than one 
is hustling in the field for some 
» food to help his gain; but it is 
to count without much figuring 
ch dollar is the better invested, the 
spent on the pig that is not helping 
self, or the dollar spent on the one 
adds another dollar itself. 

Sum it up, we must get good breed- 
Stock, good foragers, good feeders, 
srowers, easy fatteners, and those 
Srow to large size; start them with 
make all the growth possible on 


y 


rR 


vith 





green stuff and grain, combined, get them 
to market as rarely as possible and gei 
as good price as possible for them; and 
then we may count dollars profit instead 
of dollars lost. In this way we will sureiy 
prosper. 


DISINFECTION. 

| There is a mistaken idea,in the minds 
of many men as to the meaning of the 
|term disinfection. Some think it means 
| killing of smell and that for this reason 
j anything that smells stronger than the 
jnatural odor in the hog pens is to be 
considered a disinfectant in that it cloaks 
one smell with another. No agent is a 
true disinfectant unless it kills the ge.ms 
of disease, says the Farmers Review. It 
is for this that we use it and depend upon 
it, if it kills germs successfully it will 
almost be sure to kill smells at the same 
time, for bad odors are very often pro- 
duced by decomposition and the prolifer- 
ation of germs. Germ destruction will of 
course mean the prevention of this germ 
growth and also of decomposition so far 
as it is due to the germs alluded to. 
There a-¢ some things besides medicines 
which act as disinfectants and these are 
fresh air, sunlight and frost. It is well 
when we can take advantage of each 
and all of these natural disinfectants. 
There is certainly great good to be de- 
rived from letting the sunshine and the 
fresh air play freely upon our animals, 
and e:pecially upon young growing ani- 
male, while frost exercises some action 
upon germs which might otherwise prove 
dargerous. It is impossible, however, to 
perfectly disinfect the premises where 
swine are kept by use of the three na- 
tural disinfectants alone. 

Time has shown beyond contradiction 
that nature cannot, unaided, cope with 
the spread of disease germs. She may 
and doer hold control of the matter under 
favorable circumstances, but the weather 


light or frost. This is really always the 
fact so far as swine are concerned and 
we do not think any who owns 


fect some of the cheap disinfectants have 


been made by these enterprising con- 
}cerns, 50 that it is well within the reach 
|of all breeders to surround their swine 
with a “disinfected environment,” so to 


speak. To provide stich 





also be under command so that free ven 
| tilation may be used at all times to clear 
| the atmosphere of the stable from dele- 
jterious gases which emanate from soaked 
!floors and decomposing manure or the 
' small particles which are always left, 
\no matter how cleanty the owner may 
jbe in his habits of stable clednsing. Frost 
will get in its good work out of doors and 
|swine may be kept away from such places 
las old dirty wallows and ponds or streams 
where disease may be likely to get at 
them, but all of these things are not 
sufficient. 

In addition to the full use of the nat- 
ural disinfectants, liquid disinfecting so- 


ful, and where this has been done say 
three times a week the swine have re- 
mained healthy and free from worms in 
districts where swine not so treated were 
being killed off by disease or injured in 


their feeding progress by intestinal 
worms. 
Where disinfectants are freely used it 


is uncommon to hear of such diseases 
as canker of the mouth and head and 
lice are unheard of or very easily gotten 
rid of by dipping in one of the disinfect- 
ing solutions referred to. Hog choiera 
might be greatly lessened in its annual 
ravages were tarmers to learn how effec- 
tive and economical disinfectants are and 
how little time is required for their prop- 
er distribution daily. We do not hesitate 


who has commenced the persistent 
of effective disinfectants who has 


use 
not 


it gradually acquires 
faith in the work until he would as soon 


out shelter. 


farthest corner of their pen and when 
it gets muddy they root great holes in 
the ground to get to pure fresh earth 
and to get away from filth. It is often 
the case that the. hog raiser does not pay 
any attention to these things, so the hog 
is left in his helpless condition and ex- 
pected to yield a profit to. his owner. it 
is no wonder that such farmers declare 
that their pork costs them from 15 and 20 
cents per pound. There is no other farm 
animal that would live under such cir- 
cumstances, let alone growing and fat- 
tening, writes A. J. Legg in National 
Stockman. 

In order that we make a profit from 
raising hogs some good breed must be 
selected. The Poland-China, Berkshire, 
Chester White or the Duroc Jersey are all 
good breeds and from carefully conducted 
experiments with these breeds it seems 
that there is little difference in their pork 
‘producing qualities. The breed that will 
' produce the greatest number of strong, 
healthy pigs from the fewest number of 
brood sows and care for them the best is 
generally the most economical breed to 
‘select. My experience is that the Ches- 
ter White is an excellent breed in this 
| respect. It is the equal if not the superior 
‘of any other. The personal preference 
‘of the breeder should have some influence 
in selection. A person is likely to take 
better care of his favorite breed than 
he would of one that he does not think 
so much of, and care is one of the essen- 
tial elements of successful hog raising. 
ly raise Chester Whites and I find them 
to be a quite different hog from the 
‘Eee White that a person who has 





to say that there is not a single breeder 


comes permanent for the man practicing 
more and more 


go without eating as stop the protective | We believe 


Many farmers seem to think 
that the hog enjoys mud and filth. If 





Flexible 


tin and new lead, but it is 
worked of all roofing tin. 
Tin 


Yf 


y 


ormore. Thi 


Carnegie 








M F Roofing Tin not only has the heaviest coating of pure 


the most flexible and easiest 
This property of M F Roofing 


ermits perfect fitting around angles of roof, corner 
or chimney—no waste of time or material. 


M F 
Roofing Tin 


is so carefully made, by hand labor, and so 
man Ab epewreny taken to send out only 
perfect plates, itinvariably makesa 
roof that will srr acentury 


s trademark 


stamped on eVery sheet. 
Ask your roofer for , 
M F Roofing Tin, or 
write {w. C. CRONEMEYER, Agent, 
to Building, Pittsburg, 
for illustrated book on roofing. 
American Tin Pilate Company, New York. 








| 
_ amma 
| 


never tried them usually describes. Many 
persons think that the Chester is a ten- 


is not always favorable, or germs, on |der-skinned, lazy hog that cannot stand 
account of an outbreak of disease, may |the sunshine. They say that they are 
become too numerous and virulent to |/especially liable to skin diseases, This 
succumb to exposure to fresh air, sun- 


is no doubt due to the fact that anything 
wrong with the skin is more easily dis- 


jcovered on a white hog than on a black 


man jone. I have never had any trouble with 
swine would be safe in his operations | skin diseases among my Chesters. 
without employing some good disinfec- I have the pigs come early in the spring 
tant. and make killing hogs of them the next 
It is wonderful how cheaply true disin- jfall. With reasonably good care they can 
fection may now be done and how per- |be made to weigh from two to three hun 


; dred pounds at from eight to nine months 
;old. If I raise fall litters they 


| are sold 


jat six to eight weeks old to persons who | 


|want them to pen up and feed them for 
next year. I fatten very few fall pigs. 





an environment | Cross Breeding—There are many hog- 
for swine cleanliness is imperative. he |raisers who are not satisfied with any 
pens should be cleaned out serupulousiy |of the standard breeds and want crosses 
and often and the bedding be renewed |I regard this as a mistake, as crosses 
and kept dry and clean. The sunlight |are not usually as good as either pure- 
should be allowed free acceSs to the in- jbred or grade animals. If a farmer can 
side of the hog stables. The air should (not keep pure-bred hogs it 


|select a male of some standard breed and 
| produce grades; they are almost as good 
las full bloods for feeding purposes and 
are much more uniform than cross-bred 
animals. In this case a full blood male 
should always be used. I raised grades 
for a number of years and found them 
to be very good animals, but I like th« 
pure-breds _ better. If pure-breds are 
raised I often have a chance to sell them 
as breeders at a better price than grades 
would sell. 


FEEDING ROOTS TO HOGS. 


We have frequently made the statement 





lutions should, in our opinion, be used |that roots have a feeding value much 
every day in the pens, upon the hogs |higher than is represented by their cheni- 
and even in the food. It has been found |ical analysis. We have claimed that the 
that tar product disinfectants ,can be | effect on the animal’s system has been 
safely mixed in the slop for swine at the ; most, beneficial and that a small quan- 
rate of one tablespoonful to each bucket- |tity of roots fed in nearly every case 


would cause a freer assimilation of other 
foods, says the Homestead. 

There has just come to hand a report 
from the Ontario Experiment Station in 
which ar interesting experiment has been 
loonducted with hogs, the results of which 
| tally very closely with our position on 
|the subject. One lot of hogs fed barley 
‘and middlings for a _ period of seven 
months gave a daily gain of two-fifths 
jof a pound, while another lot fed with 
a similar quantity of the same grain, sup 
plemented by roots, gave a daily gain of 
four-fifths of a pound per day. In this 
instance it was found that 319 pounds of 
roots were equivalent to 100 pounds of 
meal. This report claims that this is an 
exceedingly high value for roots and yet 
such were the facts as indicated by the 
experiment. 

In another instance corn and middlings 








seen great benefit follow his work or that | were fed, in which case the hogs gave 
has given it up on account of lack of six-tenths of a pound of a daily gain, 
faith in the measure. When the disin- while the gain was seven-tenths of a 
fecting “habit” is once contracted it be- |pound when this meal was supplemented 


by roots. In this case it was found that 
564 pounds of roots equaled 100 pounds 
of the meal in feeding value. 

that there would be more 





and preventive use of disinfectants in |healthy hogs in the country if roots were 
his swine pens. grown to a larger extent and made to 
a en itake the place of some of our heavy 

HOG RAISING. meals in the hog ration. We believe in 

oa: many instances that hogs are fairly 

The hog is often regarded as a filthy |burned up with heavy meals and that 

animal that does not need any special |much economy might be practiced by 
attentior until fattening time and then |supplementing some cheap succulent 
he is penned up in a close rail pen with- |food, such as mangels, carrots or tur- 


nips. As to the effect of roots on the 
character of the increase in this case the 





such persons would carefully note the |report says: “Those which were fed 
habits of hogs they would see that they |roots were much more growthy and 
do everything in their power to keep | thrifty looking than the others and 
themselves from filth when penned up. |showed less tendency to become fat. It | 
The excrement is all deposited in the is possible, therefore, that the roots had | 


a beneficial effect 
gans of the 


upon the digestive or- 
animals, causing them to 


is best to | 


| were the least costly, Owing to the smali 
|amount relatively of the food consumed. 
This is a great questio: it ought to be 
further investigated. The experience re- 
ferred to calls up the thought that it 
|may be possible to market pork too young 
to bring the grower the greater profit, 
jeven when swine are sold as young as 
six or seven months, the popular age at 
which to sell. These results in swine 
growing, so different from those obtained 
in growing cattle and 


worth the closest study 
| 
| 


sheep, are well 





DESTINY OF THE HOG SKIN. 


The oily, greasy, thick pig skin is 


The Shepherd 


SHEEP 





DO 


DRINK? 





| A somewhat interesting discussion has 


' 
| been going on recently in the New :i:ork 


Sun cnent the above mentioned topic, | 
| says Wool Markets and Sheep. it is 
| Startling to learn what ignorance pre 


| Vails among so-called sheepmen in regard 
to same. One party informs us that, al- 





|though he has carried large quantities 
of water to his cattle and horses, he 
{never once carried water to his sheep, 


| me aning by this, we presume, that it was 
unnecessary to do so. Our varied exper- 
ience as a shepherd and flockmaster in 
the Urited States, Canada, Great Britain 
jand the antipodes enables us to deal witn 
this question from a practical standpoint 
In seme countries sheep will to a certain 
extent thrive without water, while in 
others they will not. Environment deter 
mines whether sheep must be suppliec 
with water to insure thrift. Climate and 
the 


cneracter of their rations must ve 
reckoned with For instance, in some 
parts of England sheep are never sup 
plied with water, nor is it absolutely 
necessary that they should be—but we 
state here that we should prefer ours to 
have access to it at all times—for the 


reasen that succulent rations, heavy dews 


and frequent rains tend to furnish a 
means of quenching their thirst Then 
drouths are of rare occurrence in inat 


country, as we understand the term here 
It is noticeable there that when sheep 
resort to drinking water to any notice- 
able extent they are usually found to be 
suffering from some which 
fever is conspicuous, liver rot, 
etc. Ir this country conditions are dif- 
ferent, for here to have sheep do their 
best or even fairly well water must »e 
furnisha them, and plenty of it. A peep 
into a well-appointed barn will 
show an elaborate system, which 
is sufficient to prove that sheep must 
have water to do well. We remember 
having charge of a flock of about 1,500 
ewes in New York state, where the water 
system was the most modern and perfect 
of amy that have yet seen. One day 
the hydraulic machinery got out of order, 
In the meantime while this machinery 
being repaired we certainly had 
one of the most practical illustrations of 


diseasé in 
such as 


sheep 
water 


we 


was 


the need of water to sheep that ever 
arousing new interest. Heretofore the |came to our notice, for although we kept 
slaughter house has not seriously both- |a small pump going continually by relays 
}ered itself about skinning the hog while |of men for the whole day the sheep did 
| his green hide left on the carcass and |not get nearly enough to satisfy their 
junencumbered with expense brought |wants, as was evident from the way 
jeight cents per pound and more as pork, |they crowded around the several water- 


jor twelve cents per pound when weighed 


ing troughs awaiting their turns to drink. 


jin as cured ham or smoked bacon. It is in Australia where we find the 

The scientist will not let things alone, ;real value of water to sheep, for there 
j|however, and it may yet pay to strip |they undoubtedly do suffer terribly from 
| the hide from the hog for commercial | being deprived of this, to them, necessity 
purposes. The leather splitter has de- |of life. We wish those who do not con- 
monstrated his ability to shave hides |sider water necessary to the well-doing 
almost into tissue leather. With this |of the flock could have witnessed the 
|implement at his command and a new |sights we have seen in that country, 
|process in his possession an American |where thousands upon thousands of 
|inventor claims that he can split a pig |sheep have died through want of water 
|skin to the fineness of a cologne bottle |duriag one of those terrible drouths for 
|stopper cover and manufacture that |whict that country is noted. Although 
jarticle at a ridiculously low price. He | shortness of feed consequent on the 


}can make the finest “imported” kid glove 





drouth no doubt plays sad havoc among 





istock, can displace oiled paper with 4 /the flocks, thirst is responsible for the 
jbetter and cheaper article and do the |death of almost countless numbers of 
|}same with the fine texture of rubber |sheep in that country annually. 

goods now used for waist shields. A Where food is not succulent and juicy 
hog hide can be treated so finely and |and the climate is hot and dry naturally 
split inte so many separate skins as tO /thirst must be more severe. Even in 
astound the uninitiated. With this pros- | winter in this country it must be notice- 


pect before it, the hog skin has a right 
to come off and to expect much in the 
near future.—National Provisioner. 


IN THE REALM OF PORK. 








The “hog flavor’ in pork is as distaste- 
ful to many persons as is the ‘wool 
jtaste”’ in mutton, The “hog flavor’’ would 
seem to be largely avoidable, writes W. 
W. Wycker in the New York Farmer. 
| When the day of slaughter approaches 





tirely remove it. 

Another idea on this point ts that tne 
swine that spends his last days in a 
filthy wallow may add some of the stench 
of this wallow to the natural flavor of 
his flesh. The odor of the neglected sty 
is nauseating, and it is “hog flavor’ with 
a vengeance! 

This suggests that, in addition to clean, 
sweet, mild-flavored finishing off rations, 
the hog in his last weeks should be kept 
as clean as possible. Certainly he should 
not be allowed to wallow for several 
weeks before killing 

Clean quarters, clean feed, gentle ex- 
ercise, and abundance of clean and fresh 
water will put the hog into prime con 
dition for the pork barrel and the smoke- 














house, the oven, the frying-pan and the 
broiler. 
Do not trust the main crop of pigs en- 


able to all keen observers 
sheep are not provided 
wil' eat snow greedily, 
not gcod for’ them. All up-to-dat< 
thoughtful shepherds must have 
that sheep even when pastured in luxur- 
iant rape fields will drink 
ties of water whenever it can be reachd 
by them. It is a great fallacy to believe 
that sheep do not drink water. 


that where 
with water they 
and that this is 


noticed 


large quanti- 


CASTRATING 


AND DOCKING LAMBS. 


the hog should be finished off. This Dads 
means that, for two or three weeks be- This is a piece of work which, if care- 
fore slaughtering the animal should be |fyiiy done at the right time, will have 
put on feed that will reftuce the rank- | much to do with the proper development 
ness of flavor in the pork. and appearance of the lambs later in the 
That the food largely controls the | season. Often it is done in a most brutal 
flavor of the meat is shown in the char- |manner, and when thus performed the 
acteristic flavor of acorn-fed pork. This |pest results are not obtained. Cruelty 
suggests that much of the “hog flavor” /and carelessness are often accompanied 
jis due to the food consumed by the ani- |hy an excessive loss. The usual custom 
|mal just before slaughter. followed on the range is to dock and 
Corn, rape and other feeds may be castrate at the same time. For those 
depended upon to reduce the rankness | oonditions that does very well, for the 
of the flavor, although no feed will en- |range lambs, having much exercise, are 


hardier than the ordinary lambs and are 
better able to stand such hardships. The 
principal reason, however, that docking 
and castrating are done at the same time 
on the range is because it is the only 
practical method to pursue when hand- 
ling sheep in such great numbers, says 
the Farm Students’ Review, On the farm 
the two operations combined do not give 


as good results ordinarily as when per- 
formed at an interval of a week. The 
lambs should be docked when they are 
about ten days or two weeks old. Cas- 


tration should follow in about a week or 
ten days.- Experience seems to indicate 
that this system is the preferable one on 
the small farm. Some people prefer to 
eastrate first and dock later, which is 
quite permissible, and in some cases pos- 
sibly more expedient. However, this 
point is immaterial and needs no further 
discussion. 


|tirely to young sows 


| digest their food better than the others, | 


for there is little doubt that hogs closely 
lconfined in pens are likely to have indi- 
| gestion.” 





PROFITABLE AGE OF THE HOG. 
It is now pretty generally understood 
that sheep and cattle make gains at the 
least cost near the birth period, and also 
that most rapidly, says the Farmer, of 
St. Paul, Minn. This is owing to the 
greater activity of the secretions when 
animals are young. But this explana- 
tion does not so well apply to the case 
of swine. After several years of experi 
! menting at the Minnesota Experiment 
Station, it has been ascertained that pigs 
do not gain nearly so rapidly when they 
are young as when of more mature age. 
When they are on the sow it was diffi- 
cult to make them gain a pound a day. 
After weaning for two or three months 
they seldom made more than 1% pounds 
per day, but after, say five or six months 
they gained well on two pounds per day. 
Thus it has been shown in severai in- 
stances, that between the ages of two 
and eight months pigs have made the 
most rapid increase in weight. The ex 
periments referred to were not made with 
a view to test this question, but these 
results came out incidentally in a large 
number of tests. As a result of the 
casual manner in which these conclusions 
were reached, the relative cost of the 
gains can not be given, but it is prob- 
those made near the birth period 





lable 
| 





If bran is used in making slop for the 


hogs add a little oil-meal. 


In caring for the pigs in winter make 


“comfor 


Wheat shorts or middlings are a good 


t’’ the watchword. 


milk food for the brood sows. 


It is usually unwise 


to discard a young 


sow because she fails the first time. 


Usually the sow litters increase in size 


and quality as the dam becomes older. 


The breeding boar should have but lit- 
tle slop, as it does not make solid .esh. 


In selecting the breeding sows a strong 
; maternal the first considera- 


‘tion. 


In selling mixed lots of stock the best 
always suffers by being sold with the in- 


ferior. 


should be 


Allowing the pigs to sleep in the ma- 


nure pi 
scurvy. 


le usually 


induce 


s cough 


It is a heavy expense to keep unpro- 


ductive sows from 


to another. 


A lack of bone 
food causes a hog to break down in trav- 


and mu 


one breeding season 


and 


There are several methods of docking, 
all of which are good, if properly and 
carefully followed. A very good method 
is that in which docking pincers heated 
red hot are used. When this instrument 


wound seared over at the same time, so 
that it will not bleed. When the animai 
is docked in this manner the wound heals 
very quickly. Provided the farmer has 
a forge on the farm with which to heat 
the pincers this method is a very effec- 


tive one; but if, as is the case on most 
farms, this convenience is lacking, the 
method is valueless. Other common 


methods in practice are the chisel, hat- 
chet or knife and mallet system, and the 
simple use of a knife alone. For young 


lambs the knife alone is sufficient, but 
in the case of old lambs the chisel and 
mallet system had better be adopted, for 
unless a very sharp knife be used, any- 


thing but a clean, smooth cut will result. 
If, perchance, a lamb should get rather 
old, it is better immediately before dock- 
ing to tie a string tightly around the tail, 
above where it is to be severed, so as to 
prevent excessive or fatal bleeding. The 
string can safely be removed two or three 
hours after the operation. The object of 
docking lambs is, first, to impart to them 


la neat, blocky appearance, and, second, 
lto keep them clean. The necessity of 
scle forming | the last reason is especially evident ‘n 


eling, rather than excessive fat. 


Damp 


sleeping 


rheumatism, 


places 


should be 
guarded against, as they tend to induce 


colds and other diseases. 


up-to-date handling of sheep on rape or 
other green annual pastures. To make 


the lambs look neat, trim and blocky, 
cut the tails so that the stubs will be 
about one and one-half inches long. If 
eut two and one-half to three inches 





is employed, the tail is cut off and the | 


Burlington 
Route 





Excursions 
To California 


Every Wednesday at 9.00 p. m. from St. Louis, the 


Burlington’s Personally Conducted Tourist Sleeper Ex- 





|““Weekly California Excursions.” 


eursions leave for California. 


Free illustrated folders—“To California Through Scenic Colorado,” 


Sesides the attraction of 


a special conductor, the crowning feature is the route— 
through Scenic Colorado and Sa!t Lake City. Our sys- 
tem of California Excursions, under the care of court- 
eous and responsible conductors, is a prominent feature 


of the Burlington’s service. 


and 


TICKET OFFICE S. W. CORNER BROADWAY AND OLIVE ST 








Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


want, or, what is better, come and inspect the stock. 
W. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Ilia. 


Write for what you 











ROSE HILL HERD 


=@R- 


s. - THORNTON 
(DUROC-JERSEY HOGS siackwaren- - - - - : 


A few choice gilts bred and boars ready for; also a 
good lot of gilts ready to breed for fall litters. 


MISSOUBI. 








Angora Goats For Sale 


I have at Morris, Kansas,10 miles from Kansas City on the Santa Fe railroad, avout 
one thousand head of Angora goats, consisting of recorded, high class and grade does, 
| also some wethers for brush cleaning purposes, 


These goats will all have to be sold 


lat once. Parties wishing to purchase some of these animals should address, 
W. T. McINTIRE, 221 Live Stock Exchange, Kansas (ity, Mo. 
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“Invincible, Unsurpassable, Without a Peer,”’ 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for man ears, of he 
Twice-a-Week issue of the ee 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


and this is the unanimous verdict of its more than half a million readers. 
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long the desired appearance of compact- 
ness of form and cleanliness is not ob- 
tained. In order to have the stubs heal 
over smoothly, immediately before dock- 
ing draw the skin of the tail up toward 
the animal's body, so that when the tai 
is cut off the skin will slip back, cover 
the stub and not leave the bone exposed. 
| Docking properly done is a paying propo- 
|sition. It has happened that in flocks of 
|sheep in which there are undocked lambs 
equally good so far as quality and pounds 
jare concerned, butchers have made a 
|discrimination of 75 cents in favor of the 
|docked lambs. This was simply because 
jthe mutton in the case of the docked 
lamb Was put up in a neater “package. 

'The animal was neat and looked like a 
heavy weigher, which facts rather 
jceived the butcher. He, however, 
|Satisfied. Should the farmer 

been? 


de- 
was 


not have 





The wool crop is one of the surest on 
the farm. 





Foot disease rarely originates in high, 
dry ground. 

A sheep that will yield no profit has 
no place on the farm. 


The sheep suffers less from drouth 
than any othér animal, 





Avoid the fleece 
kempy fibers at 
line. 


that runs to coarse 
the thigh and along th« 


jlower 


Sheep are naturally 
succumb to 
| conditions. 


healthy but quickly 


disease under unfavorable 


| A fleece should possess the properties 
lof evenness and uniformity; this réfers 
to covering density and quality. 


It is important with the wool sent to 
market not only to have it clean but tied 
up in a neat, compact form so that it can 
|be inspected readily. 


| In managing the feet all 
plus horn should be cut 
|hoof left in natural form 
the animals 


of this sur- 
away and the 
and flat, that 
may stand squarely. 

Wool is the farm product that brings 
the most money in proportion to what it 
takes from the farm, with the least la- 
bor and trouble to the producer. 





One of the most essential conditions 
that I know of in the growing of a good 
fleece of wool is the keeping of the sheep 
good condition all through the year, 
and whenever there is a falling off in 
jcondition the staple is affected. 





SOY BEANS. 


Seed that will all grow. 
ROBERT C. MORRIS, Olney, Il. 








|\ t_—_ STEWART’S = 


SHEEP SHEARING 
MACHINE 


Highest and Only Award at 
Pan-American Exposition. 


1902 Model $1850 


vill be fitted with the 
wonderful Stewart Shear 
| Same as sy) $65.00 Power Machine. No 
owner of I jeep or more can afford toshear by han 

| even though the work be done for nothing. Do 

| butcher your sheep. Shear with thie machine, and get 
QNE POUND WOOL EXTRA PER HEAD. 










Will more than cover the whole cost 5 
Send today for wnlaghle book Ag oonce 
tis and will y oney. 
CHICACO 
137 La Salle Av 





FTC 
Chicago, Itt. 
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HOG REMEDY 
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Kills lice, removes Worms, produces 
flesh, cures mange, canker and indiges- 
\Ttion ‘ata cost of 5 cents a hog @ year. 

The original and only remedy for use on out- 
| side and inside of hogs, which does the work 
| | without injury to theanimal. At dealers 
| }or by express, prepa'4, $2.50 per gallon. 
Special prices in quantities, 
Book—"Care of Hogs,” Pree. Address, 

1501 Genessee St., 
| MOORE CHEMICAL 00., Kansas City, Mo. 

















Mark Your Stock 
Dip Your Stock 
Cure Your Stock 
Shear Your Stock 


We make a specialty of Ear 
Labels and Buttons, Tattoo 
Markers, Milk Oil Sheep Dip, 
Cooper Sheep ae (English), 
Worm Powders, Insect Pow- 
der, Rice’s Lice Paint, Shears, 
Shearing Machines, Toxaline 
French Worm Cure, Crooks, 
Bells, Poultry Tonic, Poultry 
Bands, Shepherds’ Cordial. 


All Best and Cheapest. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


F. S. BURCH & CO., 
178 Michigan St., Chicago. 


Mention this pape: 


















Farmers’ 
Handy Wagon 


With 4-inch Tire Steel pels 











Low and . Saves labor. Wide tires, avoid 
cut f into ts. Will hold up any two-horse 
load. “We also furnish Steel Wheels to at any axle. 


Catal free. 
“ilares Empice Manutacturing Co. Quincy, IN 
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counties, 1s 
and growing 


the southeastern 


well 


Cotton, in 
| generally 
finely, as are also melons, and flax ts do- 





|per ton: Common, $8 to $8; fair, 35@ 
175; choice at $80G385 worked out 
ar @ | GRASS SEEDS—Sales, 
| 56 sacks poor millet at 

















































































per 10 pounds: 
$1.30. 300 sacks jing well in the southwestern counties. 
ss > . ri Ci into mar- 
imixed do at $1.3; prime, of course, worth | Early potatoes are n yw ¢ “arpa , a | 
-<, |much more. No other seeds offering; nom- ket. and a large yield is indicates : i: 
WHEAT—No. 2 red, by sample, at soc ai tures are making a fine growth. Garden 
sk wn? and depot ane + : ages COW PEAS—Sale small lot whippoor- | veget ables are also growing finely Ap- 
ri € \. ir ¥ ni se¢ ‘ s 
7 E. side for bulk corn del. ae. {will at $1.36 per bushel ples are dropping badly in many sect — 
to arrive E. side; No. 3 red at Te del. i, | SORGHUM CANE SEED—Lates Peaches continue very promising in mo . 
for Nebraska aw eae ema a anil Gch .5. and are reporte¢ 
sid N - . , E vent at reported (a smal! lot not prime t 8 r |of the extreme c¢ muntie and are po 
( k b kK - spring ¢ 1100 pounds 1usually large for rag Ae pe 
and XN i i oe ee ‘ | FLAXSEED—Nominal at a? ali 
> ‘ t sit a ec Di 
CORN I + nage bushel . a % 
. x7" ius ‘E, SUNFLOWER SEED-—At $2.75 per 100; Columbia, Mo., June 4 
é Vv i “ 2 4c | ——— 
. . pounds ‘ saeehaie <oee . ’ 
\ No. 2 white at 64@é6ic E. a | CASTOR BEANS—Prim © lots THE KANSAS WHEAT CROI 
; ; ° — cleus $1.40 p bushel on track—smaller adie A fas " hing inquiry into 
E id $1.35. \s the result of a searching quiry! 
OATS—No. 2 at 41%@i2ze West bed BI ANS AND PEAS—In smal! way from he condition of wheat and corn in Kan- 
11@41%4c West, 4l4ec E. side; sa store er bushe White beans—hand- ;sas May 21, the State Board of Agricul- 
fic West side; No. 2 entnern Oe -” ge picked pea $1.80@1 mach‘ne-picked ee — — get Be : for 20 
le No. 2 white at 4442@45c E side No $1.75 Dried greet peas—ordinary $1.7 faking the 1992 assessors’ returns for 2 
white at H@4%e E., 44@44e this s.de; |, 31.95: split peas, $2; blackeye, $2.25; ,counties thus far reporting and the esti- 
No. 4 white at 4swasic West, 44c E. side California pink, (per pound), 3% New |mates of correspondents in the aigveryseel 
No. 3 color at 43%:c West sid York k'd {1 Lima t ns. 5.4 er der, the state’s area sown to winter wheat 
° pe ork k'dney im yea ; i 
RYE—No. 2 at 5% til 41 was approximately 5,951,000 acres, of 
5 = ° on 7 *% ils, 2 


BARLEY—At 60c to 7ix HONEY—Comb—Dark at 6@8c, bright which the reporters say 34.5 per cent, or 


FLAXSEEL—$1.0 amber at 10@llc, white alfalfa at 15@16c— | 2,054,852 acres, has now been plowed up 
BRAN—At about 8c; at mill, W@¥c; | borior and broken less. Extracted and jor abandoned, against the 18 per cent so 
ships at $1. <trained—Southern, in barrels, 4%4@4%c; |reported by them April 1. This falling | 
HAY—Receipts, 925 tons local and 20 California,in cans,6@6%ec. |off, and likewise the rapid decline in the 


5@51% 
cons through; shipped, 516 tons. Prices E. alta 
trk. as follows: Timothy, $14.50 for choice, 
$13@14 for No. 1; $l2uw.<.50 for No. 2; clover- 

mixed, 37@9 and $12@12.50; clover, $910.5) | 


wheat condition for several days imme- | 
diate!y following the April report, except | 
|possibly in a few localities favored by | 
j intermittent showers, was due principally | 


per pound for prime. 
*S—Choice bleached at $14 per ton; 
kinds from $9 to $15 

LIVE STOCK 


|} BE 





° nt hae —" P a2 > ‘ | oar ; we ager oe “a 
and $11@12; prairie, th's side, at $10 HORSES—The receipts were confined to jto lack of timely moi eure hap ove 
and $8@9.50. | . ‘arloads, making up a sup- |pastured and weak in vitality were the 

STRAW —Wheat, $4.50@4.75; oats, $6; rye, |*W° - on ae ago ee! ms 4 hesds & ‘was |first to succumb. The present condition | 
Pe oan ply of less than a idre oad; as | 2 fhsnw a nin ail. diode 4a we sale 
$5@5.50 on trk | the realization of the belief that arrivals of the remaining 3,89%,468 acres is 57.6, as | 


ST. LOUIS CURB MARKET sean te mailer. With such a small jagainst 74 April 1. As the present report, | 
o 4 e s mile $ & . « } 


a ‘ +4 o 68%c: never. te. bese . i 
WHEAT—July sold at 6%%c to ¢ ‘| supply, the opening trade was naturally however, is based on condition foun¢ 
%c; calls, 62%4¢ | . , » |\May 21 it is reasonable to infer that the | 
puts, GAC, cals, Wx |quiet, but it was active to the extent of | ’ . | 
P gine . " ond average.for the state might now be safely 

PRICES ON 'CHANGE. ithe offerings. Quite a fair demand, in advanced several points, owing to the 
: | contrast with the light run, prevailed, |* 2 . ’ | 

The following table shows the range of | strength | CoPious, saturating general rains and 


land infused into the market a 
; or fe ‘ ‘ircumstances which all 
prices on future and cash grains: | born of the disparity between supply and other favoring circumstances to 











my much beloved garden. Such unsightly 
ditches cut erosswise, lengthwise and 
every other way through my well ordered 
garden. Well, I did fret some and feel 
like throwing up the job for a few min- 
utes, forgetful’ of admonishing Tom not 
to do so. How much easier it is to give 
advice than to take it We have p'enty 
left and we are having such a lot of good 
things for our table. such as onions, cress, 


lettuce, mustard, dishes, and by the 
end of the week plenty of peas and pota- 
toes 

Our potatoes, the Bliss Triumph, we 
planted March 1, Have young potatoes 
as large as a smal! hen's egg. We think | 


| 
them better than the Tennessee Triumph, 


which we also hav 


Our half-acre onion patch is 
nicely 1 think every seed came up, and 
now we are dreading the task of thin- 


ning to a proper stand 
Our wheat is fine and we expect 
yield, but the vexed question with us just 


a goo 


now is about how to get it threshed, I 
|do not think there has ever been a thresh- 
ing machine in this neck of the woods, 
and do not believe «a machine would like 
to make its debut here just for a few 
acres of wheat. I guess we will have to 


do as they did in the olden times, make 
a floor and tread it out with oxen, or use 
flails. 

Our three-acres of oats sown about six 
weeks ago are now making fine pasture 
for our hogs, and they are doing well. 


| With a morning feed of corn, a nice creek 


running through the pasture, furnishing 
en abundance of good drinking water and 
occasional bath on warm days, should 
they wish to indulge their swinish inclin- 
ation, how much more satisfactory the 
condition than that of last year, with its 
dry pens and filthy mud-holes. 

We have planted several acres of Kaf- 
fir corn for our poultry feed. We used it 
one year almost exclusively and it proved 


showing up | 








Our big /000-page catalogue tells the story. Itq 
over 70,000 different articles and has over 17,000 
plates and illustrations to hetp you understand just 
what the goods look like. This catalogue is free, but we 
ask you to send 15 cents to partly pay the postage, asthe 
actual postage is 22 cents. 
stamps or coin and we will forward our complete cata: 
This catalogue can be found 
in the homes of over 2,000,000 thinking people and 
should be in yours also. Why not send for it to-day? 


Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago 


logue, all charges free. 


.z Be Your Own Dealer 


Why not buy goods at wholesale 
prices, and save from I5 to 40 per 
cent on everything you use? You 
can beyour own dealer if you wish,and buy your 
goods direct from the manufacturer with only 
one small profit added to the manufacturers’ 
cost, and what is better, our $2,500,000.00 
stock gives you a chance to select goods accord: 
ing to your own ideas. Our stock consists of 
everything for everybody, in all styles and atall 
prices, and all qualities except trash. We will 
not sell trash at any price. 








We Want You to Try Us 


you in every » We have specia) 
on line think 
Tell us what hind af goods yoe are intents’ 








The house that tells the 


Send 15 cents in either 


and ask for catalogue Number Seventy. 
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both early and late varieties. Catt'e 
have done well in pasture, which has 
been quite good so far. 

Prospect for fruit is good, excepting 
for peaches and plums, the former being 
winter-killed and the curculios having 
; destroyed the latter. Only a few of the 
|trees set fruit because of the large crop 
it seems as though the 





jlast year, and 
‘curculios all went to the few trees that 








Closed Ranged Closed {4 and. Good to choice, sound chunks, |P!ant life 1s vigorously responding. Of jan ideal feed, both for layers and grow- ooalaggs saggy boon este oo ar 
Saturday. Yesterday. Yesterday. | drafters and drivers were steady to firm |the wheat area now reported abandoned |ing chicks. We will also plant a bushel or \* sn rel i er see ils nt o — ~ 
Wheat— 0 compared with last week, as were de- |50-5 per cent, 1,041,000 acres, is or will be (two of Clay and Whippoorwill cowpeas Bs oe ° Si ne oe ee ea 
July 69 a 69 69% 69 b jones offerings in all classes. But the |planted to corn. While the general pre- and 18 acres’ of cotton, then our crops will ~~ parte — 1 ance a a 
Sept 6% b 68% — GHD eommnen kinds and the middle grades |“!Pitation came too late in some portions |all be in with the exception of peanuts, gy Pry ing RO command a good 
Corn— were slow and did not show any better- lto be of much benefit to the wheat, the | popcorn, pumpkins, melons, navy beans, | wice, Ente of cade are bein on ped 
JULY ceeeeeceees 60% b 594 @61% «61% D ment over the slow and unfavorable con- | 8¢nerous downpour dispelled the uncer- |ete., all of which except beans, did well ki - cn - ; , s wap evaee 
Sept .... 56% b 5542 @56%4 56% b |ditions existing last week The Southern j tainty in others and gives assurance of at last year. We have diversified crops i de — _ — * = eT 
Deo a1% omn@l ai |demand is very light, and only the very |!e@st a fair yield. Wherever insects for- |again, but we are true converts to this pater =e ene +News e. y us y 
*vats— ltop kinds of small horses which fall into }merly menaced vegetation their career |method of farming. believing that we gk yt s. oe ee de 
3 es Ale Me id lother channels of trade are holding up |"®e™s to have been summarily ended by have an advantage over the fellow who Wayne Co., O., May 30, ig 
; Sept ‘ 27% q... 27% Di ony show of stability. Drivers of good |the rains. In the 30 counties yielding | plants only corn and cotton. ayne * 1 ay naa 
iI Cash wheat, corn and oats ranged: } o » are holding their tone particular. nearly 80 per cent of the ninety miliion Cc. D. Lyon's contributions are heartily | am . ‘ Ses - 
= eS a ' |wheat crop of 191, there are reported 2.- welcomed in this little log cabin home | CRAWFORD CO., KAN., NOTES. 


Yesterday.Saturday.Last year | rell } 
|ly wel 665,944 acres (62.29 per cent), which will be 
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ib, 165. eS 




































































Wheat— | Horse quotations: deavy drafi—Com- . : L : ah 
; No. 2 red....75 @76% 79 @79 ( mon to good, $120@150; choice to. extra, |'eft to mature, with a present condition 
f No, 2 hard 76 @T7 $168@185. Chunks, 1,150 to 1,350 Ibs.—Fair.|f 51.19 
" No, 2 spring a a to good, $65@30; good to choice, $85@110. Pee ne aden ty oe wine Magy 
rt Corn— | Coach horses and cobs—Fair to good, $140 oe eee eee Soe oe 
i No. 2 mixed.68 @ 644@.... 4242G | @175; choice to extra, $200@500. Horses for peer Ri gearer teen gender a durigncedl feaapie ber: 
iy No. 2 white..68 G4 65 @66 43 lthe South—Small, light drivers, fair to pres —s - ects. See ae yrae 
MH No. 3 mixed.62 @624 0&%@ 124.4 good, $30@45; choice to extra, $50@70. j sant in the "whens Be a proper, be oboe 
No. 4 mixed.61 @ ‘i 1 Southern drivers—Large, $85@125. Export ; #0-called cor n territory was encroac 1e¢ 
No. 3 wh'te.64 @ a ie a ae ~ e x jupon, and of the twenty counties men- 
i }chunks, 1,200 to 1,500 lbs—Plain to good, ||. og : ; ee 
No. 2 yel'w..6342.@0684% 64 @.... 42 @ | $75@90; choice to extra, $100@120 Business itioned 19 show a dec Ase hed theis corn 
ee a io ad 1g 4 jarea aggregating 168, acres, while the 
No, 3 yel'w.. @ OO D.xcs, oareees |drivers—Fair to good, $85@110; choice to @ report a net increase in wheat of 208- 
Oats— jextra, $125@150. Saddlers for Southern inf ep ce rt te alas evenian thet dinahe 
No, 2 mixed.4ij@42 42 @A2% 2W'2G.... | yse—Fair to good, $75@90; choice to ex- |, ng daa saat 6h Bene ye ha hes eat 
No. 2 north..42 @.... 42%@. 2904 ..-- tra, $100@135; fancy gaited and New York ery wae 4 te: xf ee " a 
No, 2 white..442@45% 44%@ 5 |saddlers, $150@300. Inferior horses—Com- ae eg he pd = hate Pt 
No. 3 white.44 14444@45% BUaqw...- | mon, small plugs, $20@30; heavy work mate, which is in pleasing harmony with 
| olugs, $40@60. the board's ever-expressed desire, viz.: 
COTTON—Local spot quotations: Ordi- MULES—:he market received a con- | That reporters ‘make none but safe, con- 
nary, 7 13-l6c; good ordinary, 8 7-l6c; !ow |s'gnment or two to inaugurate the week, |servative estimates.” 
middling, S\c: middling, 9%c; good mid- |but the receipts were not large enough | If this gain in wheat acreage in the 20 
dling, 9%, middling, fair, 9%c. to generate any activity in the 


commis- —s a half-dozen of which are prom- 








WOOL—Market active and firm, Offer- | Sion market; in fact, the opening move- |inent wheat producers, 1s fairly repre- 
ings are fair in amount, the receipts since |ment was quoted a little slow. Late last | sentative of the increase for the whole 
the season opened being larger than for |Week there was some  xctivity through |state, then instead of the 5,883,643 acres | 

me time last year, and are keeping sold |Various industrial sources, a few loads | earlier estimated by correspondents, Kan- 





up close, under a good demand, mainly | being purchased for different kinds of |sas will appear to have. sown to winter 
on local speculative account. construction work, but the professional | wheat last fall a field exceeding 6,000,000 

Missouri and Illinois—Choice combing |€emand was small. The demand quoted |acres -which is not improbable. Deduct- 
and cloth mixed, 174@18e; clothing, lia | brought a “itle life into the market, bu\ 





ing from 6,000,000 acres the per cent re- 
7i4c: braid, 17@174c; burry and clear |@S such demands are transitory it lett no | ported plowed up or abandoned would | 
mixed, 14%4@16%4c; burry, 134%@14%c; hard |!asting benefit. The strike in the East |jeaye at this date nearly 4,000,000 acres of 
burry, 10@llc; light fine, 14%@15%c; heavy jis responsible for the poor condition of |wheat, or within 10 per cent of the aver- | 


| the that quarter, which |age annual wheat area in the past decade. 


Wisconsin and Minne- . 
}opened in very dull shape this week. This |[n the twenty counties it is indicated that 


@iic; dark, M@ | , 
heavy fine, 10@ |is the time of year when the market de- .263 acres of the abandoned wheat will 


Iowa. inquiry from 
medium, 16% 
lic; light fine, 12%@14%c; 
lic. Angora goat Hair—C 
71@18c; hard burry, 10c 


ka, Dakota and Western 


fine, 11@13c 
sota—Bright 





| 


r, 20c; burry, 
Kansas, Nebras- 


Bright medium, 








non-activity at present removes the 
}most potent factor of strength from the |the year before, and it is not improbable 











\6lec; dark, 13@l5c; light fine, 12@l4e;heavy | market. Trade is litt!e changed from last |that later developments will disclose a 
and buck, 9@lle. Texas, Indian Territory |WeekK with regard to prices. quite similar condition for the entire 
and Oklahoma—Medium, 16@16%c; coarse Mule quotations (for broke mules 4 to 7 | state. 

and low, 13@l5c; light fine, 13@15e; heavy | FERED old): Corn planting was generally delayed 
sandy, 9@llc. Arkansas and Southern— | !4 hands, extreme range ...... $ 50 00@ 70 0 |somewhat on account of the backward 
Medium (fleece), 17@1744c; medium (loose), re hands, bulk of sales ........ 50 00@ 60 00 | spring, but the recent abundance of mois- 
16@16%e; burry, 12%@13%c; hard burry, 9 |4% hands, extreme range.... 55 00@ 80 00 |ture, warmth and sunshine have resulted 
a%.c. Tub-washed—No. 1, 2c; No, 2, w@ 14% hands, bulk of sales 55 00@ 65 0 jin a good stand and vigorous growth. Its 
Qe; burry, 15@17« 15 hands, extreme range . 75 00@110 00 | cultivtion is now being pushed, and its 








CHERRIES—Tennessee. Missouri ana | 5 Bands, bulk of sales... 7% 00@ 90 00 | present condition for the state as a whole 
aye zhao . : ae 15% hands, extreme range .... 90 00@125 00 jis 93.45. At approximately the same time 
Ill'nois, $1.75@2 per 6-gal. crate; home- j 
cenien MNGMEE gor: Sonal. ares 15% hands, bulk of sales 95 00@106 00 jlast year its condition was 81,38; the year 
PEACHES > sete 25@65¢ per box, 60e |16 to 16% hands, extreme before, 93.02; and in 1899, when the yield 
per basket crate 4 PRD 3+ scnvncssoneto ceweesensas 120 00@160 00 | was the second largest in the state's his- 
STRAWPERRIES—Home-grown, $1.65@ 1 to 16% hands, bulk of sales. 125 00@140 00 | tory, the condition was slightly above 90. 
2 per Seal. case, Per 6-gal. case: .vzis-| (Additional Live-Stock Markets on Among the counties showing the lazgest 
souri and Ulnolis, $2@3 | Page 4.) percentages of corn conditions at present 
ea x - x | - —- ad jare: Anderson, 101; Brown, 100; Cheyenne, 
3 tASPBERRIES — Arkansas, | . 
cr. oe ne Arkansas, | issoURI WEATHER AND CROPS, |1%; Coffey, 100; Crawford, 101; Jackson, 


$1.75@2 per 3-gal, tray. | 


100; 
RED RASPBERRIES—Choice, $1.75 per 


Leavenworth, Nemaha, 100; 
Agriculture, | Osage, 100, and Sheridan, 100. Pasture and 


The U. S. Department of 


crate. 2 Climate and Crop Bulletin of the Weather |8Tasses have been rather backward, mak- 

BLACKBERRIES—Choice $2.25@2.00 per : 4 * : | ‘ > orasi shor . 7 
éjiek; chal Bureau, Missouri section. for the week jing early grazing short, but recent rains 
i-gal. crate. 


ending June 2, 1902, follows: j|have greatly improved them. No disease 
The week just closed averaged some- jis reported among live stock, and there is 
| what usual throughout the |ROW water in abundance for live stock. 
state, with less than the normal amount F. D. COBURN, Secretary. 
lof sunshine in the central and southern | Topeka, Kan., May 27. 
| 
| 
| 


is as 











EGGS—Scarce, in demand and higher at 

15e, loss off. Current receipts had only Me | 

bid for good run. 
BUTTER—Quiet on 





cooler than 

















fancy Nortnern 








creamery (extras) as well as on the poorer | a 
a | sections Light frost occurred on low — — 
grades of tub stock. The demand con- ii f litt M | 
a . zround in a ‘w localities o May 28, b 
tinues good for creamery firsts at 19%¢ in B e <igeaghi ¢ ” y DUE 


| dia no damage. The precipitation of the |have been making excellent growth dur- 


















































lots, and for country in mails at léc. 
3 “ ae pe week, up to Saturday, exceeded one inch ,ing the past two weeks 
Creamery—Extra, 22@23c; firsts, 18@19c; . ; . ae " i 
eee " jover many of the central and nearly all |Precipitation for wheat, and there are 
seconds, 16@17c Ladle-packed—Extra, | | 4 n ‘ ‘ > : ™ i 
: . : . aka ~ |of the southern counties, but in the north- |now some indications of rust. There is 
18c; firsts, 6c. Country—Fair to good, 15 | : : : p ri jeal 4 lai t 
@léc: gr k jern section it was generally light. During jquite a good deal of complaint of root 
aC; ‘ >, 4 . 
Saturday afternoon and night, however, |lice in corn. They made their first de- 
CHEESE-—On orders: Twins at 11%c; ivery heavy rains fell in’ some localities 











singles at 11\4c; daisies, llc; Young Amer- 
ica, llc; long borns, 11%c; limburger, 
Swiss—choice, 16c: No. 2, 
134%4@14e. 





washing rolling land and overflowing the | the plants to become yellow and checking 
smaller streams. Considerable damage | Srowth. 





a= /2C; 
124%@18c; brick, 























. In a few of the east-central counties |Plant. A small green worm three-eighths 
LIVE POULTRY—Old chickens steady growing crops have suffered somewhat Of an inch to one inch long attacks the 
and firm; local demand quiet, it being too |from lack of moisture, and the nights ,head about the time it comes out of the 
early for hucksters and dressers to lay |have been too cool for the rapid growth Plant and plows its way from the point 
in supplies, but shippers were in market |or corn, but on the whole the weather ,of the head to the base, eating a furrow 
and offerings all found sale. Spring chick- | conditions of the very down the head, much as the corn worm 
ens scarce and desirable large-size want- | rayorable. does on an ear of ccrn. Sometimes two 
ed, but small dull. Only an occasional! ty many of the central and western |of these worms are found in one head. 
lot spring ducks or spring geese received; | .ounties the ground has been too wet for |The worms are about the size of a darn- 
only a limited demand for them, however, | .yitivation and in some districts corn is |ing needle in diameter. 


















































week have been 









































































































































at appended quotations. Old turkeys |pecoming quite foul, but in most sections | Ground was too wet to plow two days 

searce and firm. Old ducks and geese |i jg in good condition and making satis- |last week, and will be Monday and Tues- 

nominal. Chickens—Hens, 9c; roosters, | factory progress. Much of it has been |day, June 2 and 3. W. D. WADE. 

Se; spring chickens, good-sized, per | ouitivated the second and third times and| June 1. 

pound, 27c; small, per pound, 20c. Spring in the southern counties some has been eee 

ducks, per pound, 2c. Spring geese, per |iaia py. Planting and replanting is about OKLAHOMA NOTES. 

pound 12@18c. Turkeys—Average receipts, completed. PUES 

§e. Ducks, G%c. Geese, 4@4%c. Live | ‘hore is considerable complaint that | Editor RURAL WORLD: Having a few 

pigeons, per dozen, $1.25. wheat is lodging on rich land in the |moments to write I'll tell something of 

PEANUTS—Farmers’ stock, per pound |central and southern sections, and in |0UT “doin’s” for the past few weeks while 

! (dirt out—Red at 1%@2c, white at 2@2%c. [some localities it has been beaten down |! rest. We have been kept very busy from 
q POPCORN—On cob, per 100 pounds; |to some extent by the heavy rains. There |ea@rly morn till late at eve, as we are 


white, $2; rice, $2.50; mixed, $1.50. 
SORGHU M—Prime, 2@25c per gallon. 





is also some complaint of fly in a few of ,ttying to save the expense of a hand this 
the southwestern counties, and rust is re- 
BROOM CORN—Market dull and weak- | ported in many localities in the soutn-,'Justify keeping one. We have had so 
er on the poorer grades, while firm on | west section, but on the whole the crop |™Many sand storms lately that we are 
choice; little or none offering. Quote, /still continues unusually promising. It jthankful for a recent downpour of rain, 
of the coming crop, this and next month /is well headed, and reports indicate that jalthough it caused us some trouble by 
it is filling well. The earliest is now turn- | Washing the sand into the “gude mon’s” 
Has been used for over sixty ye@FS jing in the southern counties and harvest ditches and then out upon his field, thus, 

millions of mothers for thelf | .5)) .ommence within ten days. jto a small extent, covering up growing 


by 
WINSLOW'S a weet ae Oats continue in good condition, as a | crops. The damage is not much as yet, 


cess. It soothes the child, |rule, though rust is reported in.a few lo- ,and I advised him not to fret and become 
$00 HIN softens the oo | ye calities. Meadows have improved consid- en gy ae over these little matters, for 
all pain; cures wind colic, = : » any we are having the dust settled and get- 
and is the best remedy for diar- erably during the week, but many of the | . : ap iengirenrs € ‘ 
oean. Sold b sts in every part of the |old meadows are full of weeds and cheat. jting the soil well soaked, thus insuring 
word, Be sure and ask for rg Rl “sl ear Some clover and alfalfa have been cut, |g00d crops, etc., but imagine my chagrin 
ing Syrap” and take no other kip wenty-five 
ie bottle. 









































































































Tom 


year, as 75 or 80 acres of land would not | 


each week. 


his writing and we consider them well 
worth the price paid for the paper. I love 
to tell Oscar of Mr. L.’s sons. I know 
they are bright boys who are being | 


trained by a 
usefulness. 
their boys a 


practical father for future 
IT wish all fathers would give 
fair chance and make them 


feel that they are important factors on 
the farm—giving them a share in the 
profits as well as in the work on the 
farm. Then and not until then will boys 
remain long in their childhood home. 
May 5, 1902. MRS. A. GREENER. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: Rain, more 
rain! most too much rain. We are flooded 


comp'etely, rained in, and yesterday 
about 2 o'clock we began to think we were 
going to be washed away, farm and all. 
Our little Walnut creek, which did not 
afford any water last summer, only as 
dug for it, was out of banks and 
running at a furious rate across that 
patch and the cotton and corn 
also covering a greater portion of 
hog pasture. Well, the ‘‘gude mon” 
viewed the ‘‘waterscape” o’er, there not 
being much land to view just then, and 
exclaimed, “The first thing you know I'll 
sell out and leave here!” 

“O.” T said, “let's wait a few days and 
get the water gaps and fences rebuilt and 
we can possibly get a better bargain out 
of the other fellow. In fact, I have no 
very great desire to turn loose this little 
home place. It has been a great help to 


onion 
fields, 
our 


pends on the Eastern demand, and its | pe devoted to corn, giving them in reality | ys in every way. We made a good living | 


known, and prospects are much brighter 
this spite of the damage 
wrought by these floodlets, for a bountiful 
supply at home and some to spare. Such 
an abundance of fruit—every tree, bush 
and vine is loaded to breaking with fruit. 
Why, I believe this fact alone would be 
sufficient to keep me and the boy on the 
farm, for we delight in growing as well 
as eating fruit. Our garden is fine, furn- 
ishing us plenty of good things for our 
table, as well as an occasional gift to a 
neighbor. Though it is badly ditched— 
one especially so wide and just 
my walk that we have begun to 
seriously of bridging it to make 
more convenient than by jump- 
ing or crawling over, especially when 
badly string-halted as a result of over- 
jindulgence in thinning a _ half-acre of 
Well, all these ups and downs 
|do make one feel somewhat discontented 
at times, but may motto is, ‘‘Hold fast to 
| what you have, never turning loose until 
you are sure of something better."” We 
have thirty acres of as fine corn as we 
;could wish, twelve acres of as fine wheat 
jas I ever saw grow and seven acres of 
jalfalfa that is the talk of all who sees it. 
It is espec ally fine, and was ready to cut 


season, in 


deep 
across 
think 


crossing 


onions. 


ening weather has prevented. Hands 


Rather too much | were to come to-morrow to assist in the |appetite for peas 


work of putting it up, but it is sti'l rain- 
ing this morning, and prospects are good 
for a rainy which may hinder us 
again for some days. We cut cotton crop 


day, 


|three in late corn and truck patches. It 
is all up and ready to chop to a stand, 


will make the work of chopping and cul- 
jtivating comparatively easy. I mean to 
assist in the work myself, as it is not 
heavy work MRS. A. GREENER. 
Cleveland Co., OkKl, May 27. 


FROM AN OKLAHOMA BOY. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Crops are 
|looking fine. Corn is waist high. We have 
| been having very heavy rains, which have 
put some behind with their crops. 

We live in the timber, and do not raise 
much small grain, Corn and cotton are 
|the principal crops. 

Corn is so scarce that many are buying 
chops for feed. We have some corn yet. 
| We live sixteen miles from the county 
jseat: 1% miles from the postoffice, where 
jthere is a general merchandise store. 
| There are a good many quails out here. 
| Rabbits are also very plentiful. There are 
ja few deer and a good many wolves 
Hall, Okla. ROY E. ETHRIDGE. 


| WAYNE COUNTY (O.) NOTES.—The 
|fore part of May was deficient in moisture 
jand vegetation made a slow growth until 

the 22d and 23d, when we had a soaking 
|rain, which started things up very well. 
|The 27th and 28th were quite cold, with 

frosts, freezing corn in lowlands, which 
|had to be replanted. On high land corn is 
| growing s'owly. Oats look well. Some 

grass fields will ‘be very poor, others 
|good. Wheat is heading out nicely; some 
| fields will make a fair crop, others quite 


We have profited much from | 


The weather has been very dry here for 


|a year until last week, when we had 
|three or four inches of rain, which is 
filling up the wells, ponds and streams. 


Crops a'l look well in this community, ex- 
;cepting some of the oats, which are thin 
and short, but'the rains will be a great 
|benefit to them. Most of the corn has 


|been cultivated twice, but the weeds and 





|grass are growing fast, and it is now 
{too wet to cultivate. 
May 26. H. N, HOLDERMAs. 
TALK FROM TEXAS. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: We are now 


in the midst of the wheat harvest, which 
will be very light. Some was cut for 
hay before ripening, as this was consid- 
ered of more value than the grain. Corn 
has all been “laid by’? and most of it is 
in the tassel and silking. We have had 
no heavy rains to retard the cultivation 
of cotton, but plenty to keep it growing, 
and some has been ‘“‘chopped”’ and is be- 
ing plowed the third time, 

GO SLOW-—TI wish every person in this 
fair land of ours would read W. D. 
Wade's article about going through life 
in such a rush. It is really pitiful to see 
a man who should just be in the prime of 
life and enjoying the companionship of 
wife and children, but who is broken 
down in health and spirits, and all be- 
cause he must have a “brown stone 
front’ like neighbor Smith, or his chil- 
dren must dress as well as the “‘Jonses.”’ 
|How much better would it be if we could 





a corn acreage considerably larger than |jast year, one of the driest we have ever lall be content with “love in a cottage,” 


as it 


were; for the best tonic we can 
take is a half hour's play with the bright- 
eyed children, and the laughter of a child 
|will drive away more care than will 
| mountains of gold. Surely this living too 
|fast might be considered the crime of the 
age, taken in all its phases. 

THE MEAT QUESTION.—I once heard 
| ex-Governor Hogg say in a speech, ‘‘Take 








pon teat out of the calf’s mouth if you 
}want to hear him bawl.’’ That seems 
|to fit the case of the present agitation 


jin regard to the advance in price of meat. 
As long as it is twine or some other ar- 
jticle the farmer has to huy that goes 
up in price, very little is said about it 
outside of the agricultural press; but 
when it comes to the question, “To eat 
jor not to eat" an army of meat eaters is 
|heard from. Surely any right thinking 
|man knows the price is not proportion- 
jately high with that of feed. By the 
| way, what has become of the Belgian 
| Hare enthusiast, who was going to run 
the faithful old cow off the earth and 
}ruin the hog industry by the production 
lof two-cent meat? Probably they have 
|gone with the scientific rainmaker, else 
inow is the time to make a bid on the 

supply. I have a good supply of 





;}meat 


PETTIS CO., MO., NOTES.—All crops jtwo weeks ago, but the rain and threat- |Jack-rabbits or ‘“mule-ears’ running at 


to have an inordinate 
and young fruit 
only get Prince Henry 
foreign dignitary to pro- 
mule-ear’’ meat to be “a la 
or if some learned (?) American 


jlarge that seem 
| 


Now if 
or some 


we could 
other 


nounce 
mode,” 


velopment in the last ten days, causing |gown to fifteen acres, putting the other j Should declare it good brain food the 


| Jack-rabbit would soon meet the fate of 
jthe buffalo, and we wouldn't be sorry. 


was also done in a few localities by hail. | Something new has struck the timothy |and scarcely a weed to be seen, which | True, they are a little “leggy,’’ but well 


exercised meat is always considered the 
| Sweetest. 

'™WO CROPS.—We hear a great deal 
about what can be done in the way of 
raising two crops a year on the same land 
in the South, but they are mostlv theories 
that have never been put into practice, 
rrost of us concluding that we have done 
well to keep the weeds out of one crop 
when the mercury gets 
néerk. However, I am experimenting a 
little on that line. I planted some early 
corn for market which is now coming 
into the “roasting-ear"’’ stage and will be 
cut off about June 15. I planted Mexican 
June corn on a part of it and sorghum 
or the remainder on May 16 and now 
lave a good stand of both crops, 
with oa few good rains in June and July 
will make a good crop of both. A neigh- 
bor of mine will plant thirty acres of 
c™te” on wheat stubble next week. Often 
June planted cotton makes better than 
the earlier, when the boll worm happens 
ty get all but the very early and the 
late 

KING SORGHUM.—While cotton is still 
on the throne in the South and corn 
‘ant be displaced in the great corn belt, 
sorghum has a realm of its own. I can 
remember only a few years ago when 
sorghum as a forage plant was only an 
experiment and many older men never 
|Saw any sorghum syrup until grown. The 
bene editor of the RURAL WORLD has 
done a great deal for sorghum in an offi- 
l cial eapacity. One hundred-acre fields of 





and some has been damaged by the rains. lon beholding the wrecked condition of | poor. Lots of potatoes have been planted, | sorghum are a common sight in the west- 


ern part of this state, and every truck 
farmer, even, has a little patch for his 
horse and cow. A great deal of it is 
cut with a binder here, but must be sown 
very thick, and then is hard on a ma- 


chine. 

If <. D. Lyon will try my plan of 
threshing sorghum seed I think he will 
find it an improvement on his way. I 


incline a board in a box much as a wash- 
board stands in a tub; take the head of 
seed by the stem in the left hand, lay it 
on the board and rake down with curry- 
comb held in the right hand. 
H. F, GRIMSTEAD. 
Tarrant Co., Texas, May 28. 





trees. | 


up to the 100 


and | 


KAY COUNTY (OKLA.) NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD:—Harvest is at 
hand again with us, and though consid- 
jered not so good as in the six or seven 
| preceding years, I think it will make a 
| yield that will materially help to swell 
the world’s supply. Our own neighbor- 
|hood seems to be better than any other 
|portion of the county. Some are claiming 
jn prospect for thirty bushels of wheat 
| per acre, others but ten. I know many 
| fields that will yield close to twenty bush- 
lels, while in other parts of the county 
|T have seen many that will scarcely pay 
ito harvest and more that will average 
around the ten-bushel mark My own 
| fields are spotted, but I expect an average 
yield of not less than twenty bushels on 
|} 230 acres. 
| Methods have had much to do with the 
crop. In most favorable seasons almost 
jany kind of farmer can raise wheat here, 
but a year like this—both hot and cold 
jand dry—the farmgr that farms secures 
|returns for his labor. 

I was ready to cut hay (alfalfa) ten 
days ago, but rain delayed and rain has 
occupied the time pretty well ever since. 
Nearly nine inches have fallen in 
time. The coming week I must start the 
binder and with hay to make, corn to 
plow, orchard and garden to be gone over; 
it will keep somebody pretty busy. The 
lriver, which runs within seventy-five 
|yards of our house, reached 22% feet 
above low water mark—5% more would 
flood our yard and over twenty-five nice 
valley farms just ready to yield a golden 


crop. 

I have sold considerable alfalfa this 
year for $11 per ton, and as I count on 
lan average yield of four tons per year 


/I consider it a more profitable crop than 
leorn. The usual price is $5 here. 

In another week the children will be 
home for the summer, and home will be 


home once again. This going off ‘‘to 
town’ to school has more thorns than 
one for me, for where the children go, 


there the mother is also, and yet we think 
it pays. 

We are slowly creating a board of Agri- 
culture in Oklahoma and before many 
months we hope to have a _ board and 
secretary that will be like our territory— 
all O. K. Very truly, 

May 24. WM. HOWARD PHELPS 








A KANSAS LETTER 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I have been 
reading a great deal about sorghum as a 
| fe ed crop. It is all right for that purpose 
if propely handled, but its worth is not 
yc pes in its feeding value I have receiv- 
ed much benefit from sorghum as a pro- 
tection of my corn from chinch bugs. 
As none of the writers in the RURAL 
| we RLD have touched on that point, ! 
| will give my experience: 
| Four years ago, when planting corn, it 
loccurred to me to plant a strip of cane 
ithe width of a ten-hoe drill between the 
|wheat and corn. I set the drill so it 
|wou'd feed about 1% bushels of seed to 
lthe acre. The result was quite satisfac- 
‘tory. Previous to. that the bugs had 
| been taking from five to ten acres of corn 
leach year. They were very plentiful that 
year and without the protecting str'p of 
jeotebum on which they fed, they would 





have destroyed forty acres or more of 
my corn. As it was, they damaged only 
jabout two acres. I have continued this 


| practice every year since and have suf- 
|fered no damage by the bugs.—have had 
as good corn within eight feet of the 
cane as anywhere in the field. 

A man who is working for me and who 
reads the RURAL WORLD, induced me 
to give you the foregoing; not that I am 
not willing to give others the benefit of 
my experience, but I am slow to experi- 
ment and presume others have already 
found out all about it. 

[ was reading Mr. O. C. Busch’s letter 
from Jefferson County, Neb., in the is- 
sue of April 30, to Mr. John Henderson, 
who is cropping with me. Mr. H., is ac- 





may be a benefit to us if he will give 
it to farmers through the columns of the 
RURAL WORLD. 

The wheat in this county is not more 
than two-thirds of a stand, much of it 
being winter killed. The most of the 
|farmers were desirous of having pastur- 
jage, and put their crop in early, and 
|the severe freezing caused thousands of 
jacres to be sown to oats and corn. What 
}is standing is doing well, but many 
jfields may never be cut on account o 
| weeds. 
| We have plenty of moisture at present 
but our crop must depefid on the future 
|rains and if we fail to get rain the cro; 
j}must surely fail. Such is the prospect 
|\for the farmer. The corn in this loca 


ity is about ail planted. Oats are look 
ing fine. 
| Hogs are scarce. There are enoug 


horses and mules to do the farm work 
{but it requires a good many as most of 
the work is done by horse power 
would be an interesting sight to som: 


our readers to see a binder cutting 
feet and it operated by one man a 
eight horses. I was desirous of seeing 
one in operation, and was surprised 
see the sheaves tied so quickly. 0 
|farm work is all done with modern ma 


|chinery. The corn planter is a thing 
ithe past for us In this section. The liste: 
jis taking its place. 


I have been much interested 
| the cow - pea subject, and may 
|procure some seed and give cow 
jpeas a trial. We have in_ this 
county a very rich soil. I have land on 


{which I have been growing crops for the 
jlast 26 years, and can see no difference 
jin its productiveness in any crop except 


|Wheat. Land that is put in cultivato 
\is best for the first two years; after 
that we see very little difference, if an) 


that | 


| In the issue of April 2, 
| by told in a letter about the growth 
| the orange in his district and 
sprouts from a stump where a post had 
been cut, making a growth of from 2 
jte 25 feet. Now, if I did not live on the 
powcr river, and in Sumner County 
| 
| 


Mr. Julian Bag- 


Osage 


I might doubt the statement; but I hav 
seen sprouts from a stump two feet thick 
at the bottom that 


would shoot up 40 « 
| 45 feet, and I might say 50 or @, but | 
; don't want to make it sound unreasor 
able. Sumner County is first in produc- 
|tion of wheat, first in mules, third in 
|horses, first in sprouts from Osage 
;Orange stumps in the state of Kansas 
| W. H. KERN 


Sumner Co., Kan. 





THOSE GROOVED TIRES 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The use of low truck wagons is now s 
common there is much inquiry about the 
advantages to the farmer of the groove 
j tires over the flat ones. The groove sav 
jthe “rub lock” from any wear against 
jends of the spokes, which are preserved 
|from the friction by the groove. But it is 
|far more to the credit of this inventior 
that the grooye;,compjetely preserves t 
‘ends of the spokes from wearing out, an 
|thus prolongs the life of the wheels 
|doub'e the usual time. The spoke is the 
jlife of a wheel and this is the strong 
}point. Yet on stony, slippery roads th: 
| groove prevents much of the sliding sid 

| weiee. The inventors of the grooved tires 
| the Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana 
Ill., have had phenomenal sales of thes 
{improved wheels, and are turning out 
| thousands upon thousands of them, as 
| well as the flat-tired wheels, having the 
largest metal wheel factory in the coun- 
| try. They supply immense numbers for 
|repairing old wagons with sound gearing 
|Any farmer may write them for direc- 
tions for measuring his skeins for any 
size desired. 
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48 weeks’ ition, room rent 
quainted with Mr. Busch, and says Mr, | text books. address 
B. has a method of topping cane that Box MN. feothe. Mo 
’”? 
“THE STANDARD 


le He use in the United 

ody sa Age order business’ 

No salesmen out!! Saves us big expense* - 
tt catalogue 82 

ces on our scales—and circular with 
nformation of value to acy wane 
usi a@ wagon scale. Twenty yes" 

experience. ‘ot in any scale combine. 

trust or pool. - 

STANDARD SCALE & FIXTURES CO. 

. 404N. Third St., |; St. Louis, Mo- 4 
Refer to Dun’s, Bradstreet’s or any 58° 
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AND LOSS” or banker at’St. Louis. 








Best breeding and individuality. Early 


rected 27156 and Sunshine Chief 27155 for sale at reason 


E. E. AXLINE, Oak Grove, Mo- 


SUNNYSIDE HERD. 


and Shorthorn Csttle—young stock—for sale at all 


30 mi. E. K. C. 


Prize winning Berkshires 
times. Address HARRIS & 


POLAND CHINAS 


spring Pigs, both sexes by Chief Eclipse 2249°. cor- 
MA ddress 


je prices. A 





McMAHAN, Lamine, Mo. 
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